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As the glad bird whose sparkling piniens show 
The blue of heaven with morning’s golden glow; 
Here young Variety exu!lting soars, 

While mind in numerous tints around her pours. 
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A WEDDING AT COLLEGE. 
From Tales by the Collegers. 


Most of you are aware that I was educated 
at Heidelberg, and whether from the predi- 
lection usually entertained for the scene of our 
youthful joys and sorrows, the intrinsic merits 
of the place, or, more probably, a mixture of; 
both, I continue to retain for it a partiality 
which I believe is common to all who have 
ever resided there. Its delightful situation on 
the banks of the Neckar—its smiling environs 
—and, above all, the venerable remains of its 
splendid electoral palace, with the charming 
gardens which surround it—all combine to 
leave a most agreeable impre:sion on the mind 
even of a passing traveller. In mine, how- 
ever, they are inseparably associated with 
ideas of a more personal and ludicrous char- 
acter; with those boyish pranks and more un- 
pardonable outrages which rendered the 
Burschen at once the plague and terror of the 
peaceable inhabitants, who, depending at the 
same time on these very rioters for their ex- 
istence and prosperity, were sometimes tempt- 
ed to send us fairly to the devil, and then very 
fain to deprecate our causeless displeasure, 
and court us back again. 

Among many less justifiable pieces of “ re- 

| nouncing,” which occurred during my stay, 

there was one prank which savoured so much 

more of good-humour and originality than the 
| Test,and which is moreover so apprepos to 
our present design, that I cannot help relating 
it; though I grieve to say, that my youth 
and inexperience in love affairs, prevented 
my participating more than generally in the 
glory it reflected on the Burschen of Heidel- 
berg. 

Among the various professors from whom 
our high mightiness of Heidelberg conde- 
scended to imbibe the principles of science, 
there were, heaven knows, originals enough; 
such as no man who has not been ata German 
University can easily picture to himself. There 
Was a long, thin, thread-paper of a Mecklen- 

urgher, with a sallow visage, and a fiery spot 
on his cheek, who had lived so long, like a 
cameleon, upon the thin air of scepticism, 
that he would have scrupled to affirm his 
“WA existence, and taught us to doubt ours, 


a 








had we not possessed, to counterbalance this 
dangerous incredulity, good round Dr. Weiss 
from Stuttgard, who believed every thing, 
even the Frankfort Gazette. We had a pro- 
fessor of theology, who privately protessed 
Atheism ; and a lecturer on jurisprudence 
who was eternally in love, and waltzed till he 
turned topsy-turvy all the heterogeneous 
furniture of his brain. But the most curious 
of all our originals, the very beau ideal of an old- 
fashioned German professor, was to be found 
in Dr. Mulliner, the teacher of mathematics ; 
an elderly man, who had contrived to combine 
the conscientious discharge of his duty to 
society by marrying and becoming a father, 
with what he looked upon as a providential 
escape from the plague and company of wo- 
mankind. 

His poor wife (whom some said he chose 
for being of a consumptive habit) only lived 
to give birth to a daughter; and as the very 
idea of a child’s being reared under his roof 
threatened equal annoyance to the parent, 
and negiect to the hapless nursling itself, one 
of those calumniated maiden aunts, whose 
gratuitous labors in the cause of benevolence 
and society are shamefully under-rated, step- 
ped forward to their mutual relief, and edu- 
cated the lovely little Rose with the zeal and 
tenderness of amother. During her life, and 
while his daughter’s, like other “ angel visits,”’ 
were ‘*few and far between,” the father 
sometimes laid down Euclid, or the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, to admire the rapid growth 
and stmking beauty of his child; and provided 
she neither disturbed the sacred dust of his 
book-shelves, nor interrupted his atternoon 
nap, rather enjoyed than tolerated her inno- 
cent vivacity. When, however, on the sudden 
death of Rose’s maternal friend, Dr. Mullner 
became involved in the necessary evil of a 
young woman’s constant residence under his 
own roof, such an infringement on his scien- 
t fic leisure proved almost too much for his 
phiosopny. Naturally upright and well- 
meaning, he entertained a high idea of the 
parental character, and forthwith set about 
the discharge of its supposed functions with 
that ludicrous sort of half importance, half 
distress, you have all no doubt admired in 
the luckless hen, whose instinctive ideas of 
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right and wrong are totally set at fault by 
the abberrations of a brood of truant duck- 
lings; or rather, considering the solitary 
nature of his parental solicitudes, perhaps 
the more obvious illustration of a hen with 
one chick, may be still more appropriate. 
Fortunately for the hapless doctor, his 
pupil was ofa most gentle and docile disposi- 
tion, and would, in her own person, have 
been but a slender tax upon his surveillance ; 
but unluckily that person was of such ex- 
traordinary beauty, as to render it the general 
mark for the whole fire of University gallan- 
tries; and Rose could not stir out without 
being followed by a troop of Burschen, whom 
not all the terrors of the doctor’s wig could 
prevent from fluttering around his treasure. | 








of a pretty bride, and a very tolerable German 
portion, he could succeed in transferring to 
the astronomical chair the incumbrance which 
had nearly upset the mathematical one, he 
Hattered himself he should admirably dis. 
charge his duty as a parent, without losing 
the daily society of his daughter, or even (till 
engro sed by the cares of a family) her duly 
appreciated services in reading the newspa. 
pers, as Dr. Voss neither felt nor pretended 
to any interest in the revolutions of our paltry 
planet. 

Seizing, therefore, his gold-headed cane, 
and replacing the wig, which, during his 
‘siesta, usually reposed on its glittering 
pinnacle, he marched, with all the confidence 
of an able tactician, to invade the sanctum 


If she went to church, billets dour dropped | sanctoruin of his retired and taciturn neigh. 
from between the leaves of her own prayer-|jbour. 


book ; if she staid at home, copies of verses) 
flew in at the windows. 


| Dr. Voss, though for some time past deeply 
They were frazrant-||immersed ina series of very ingenious and 


ly and classically inserted in the bouquets of||plausible speculations on the probable cli- 
flower-venders ; and vulgarly, but ingeniously |mate, productions, and inhabitants of the 
imbedded in the very heart of the brown loaf. || planet Venus, troubled himself as little as any 


When the alarmed father, in a transport of}/one about her influence on aftairs here below; 


parental anxiety, immured his fair charge'}and would have conceived an zrostatic ascent 


from amusement and society, his windows 


to her sphere, in search of further mformation, 


| 
' 


were unceremoniously broken, and his bar-'|/nearly as possible, and far more rational, than 
barity celebrated uniler them at midnight in|/a voyage in this nether world in quest ofa 


strains of true Burschen eloquence, murderous 
alike of sleep and algebra. If, to get rid of 
these serenades, and restore the smiles to 
Rose’s lovely cheek, he permitted her again 
to join her companions, his fancy was haunt- 


ed by images, almost alike formidable, of boy-| 


ish bridegrooms or more experienced se- 
ducers. In short, the life of the poor profes- 
sor was rendered a burden, and the mathe- 
matical precision of his ideas so cruelly un- 


hinged, as to be clearly incapable of demon-, 


strating his sole proposition, viz. that one 


daughter is equal to any given number of de-| 


wils ! 

At length, one evening, after a more than 
usually refreshing and invigorating day, 
(ushered in by the dulcet voice of poor Rose, 
performing her daily task of reading the 
Franktor; Gazette, till the nasal organs of her 
auditor informed her that her functions had 
terminated,) Dr. Mullner found himself, as it 
were, inspired with the brilliant idea of put- 
ting an end at once to his anxieties and res- 
ponsibility by one decisive step. If so many 
idle und pennyless youths aspired to the favor 
of Rose, might not such a jewel be more 
adequately appreciated by and more appro- 


riately bestowed on, a man of sense and 
| 


substance, supposing, indeed such a person 
could be induced to submit to the incon- 
veniences of matrimony? There lived next 
door a certain Dr. Vuss, towards whom he 
was attracted, no less by equality of age than 


congeniality of pursuits; and if, by the lure 


wife. The probability of such undesired ho- 
nour being ** thrust upon him,” entered quite 
as little into his contemplation ; and the un- 
usual appearance of Dr. Mullner, at an hour 
which both rigidly dedicated to abstruse stu- 
dies, could only, he thought, prognosticate an 
jinteresting conference on some of the arcana 
of their sister sciences. This opinion was 
confirmed, when, after some elaborate ll 
'| Deutsch compliments, and a protracted con- 
test who should not occupy the equally old- 
fashioned arm-chair, Dr. Mullner informed his 


| 
i 


| 
| 
| 


proposition. No other propositions than those 
of Euclid ever for a moment crossed the 
l|astronomer’s thoughts, and he modestly re 
||plied, in astonishment at being consulted by 
one so much better qualified. Perceiving the 
nature of Dr. Voss’s scientific expectations, 
and a little ashamed of Saulking them, Dr. 
Mullner was driven to a new tack.—* I havea 
daughter, Dr. Voss.”—'his was answered by 
a look indicative at first of pure surpriss 
and then, apparently subsiding into suppres 
ed satisfaction that the misfortune was not 
mutual.— This Heidelberg is a sad place, 
Dr. Voss, and its Burschen surely more than 
ordinarily wild and troublesome.’’—* Ay, !™ 
\deed !” echoed the other vehemently; “! 
'Ithat last outrageous business in the Colleges 
\they narrowly endangered the great telescop’s 
l|an-l there are but two men in Germany who 
i; could repair it !?—-** Ah! but Dr. Voss, pr 
|| could have been repaired, but the honour! ao 





host that he had come to trouble him witha . 
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My daughter is terribly beautiful !’—Dr. Voss, 
perceiving that something was expected in| 
the way of a remark, replied by a Latin quo-| 
tation on the constellation Virgo, and added, | 
“J am not in the habit of looking at young| 
ladies, but I have heard Fraulein Mullner| 


ace of families once injured, is irreparable !| 


Rose, when her father returned, was sit- 
ting in the projecting bow-window, which, in 
our older cities, so charitably aids the curiosi- 
ty of maidens of all ages, to see what is pass- 
ing at the other end of the street. Groups of 
students were walking below ; and among the 
many heads turned wistfully towards the well- 





toasted after supper, even by professors.’’—!||known window, one alone called forth some- 
“Do you say so, Dr. Voss? It is the ambition!|thing like a sigh from its fair occupant. Rose’s 
of my life to marry her to a professor, a man |knitting, in the mean time, had fallen on the 
of understanding and probity, who will make! ground, and a kitten was making, among its 
her a good husband, and who, [I am sure, in ravelled meshes, much the same havoc as 
return will have a good wife ; Rose, thanks||Cupid was trying to effect in that strange 
to her deceased aunt, isan excellent house-||complication of threads and fibres, the female 
wife, knits stockings to admiration, and—” he||heart. The doctor’s step on the stairs, arous- 
was going to add, “reads the newspap:rs|jed his daughter from her delicious reverie, 
like an angel,” but Voss was no politician,)/and the blow which sent poor puss scampering 
so he suppressed his favourite accomplish-)/out of the room, met its prompt retaliation in 
ment. the shock which her mistress was destined to 
Voss, in the innocence of his heart, though) receive from the first words of her at all times 
inly wondering a man like Maullner couldj/awful parent. 
suffer such a trifle to interfere with his more}| “ Rose!”? said her father, with more than 
important pursuits, began to name over vari-'|usual animation of tone and gesture, “IT have 
ous professors unprovided with helpmates,!/just been settling a match for you. You are 
particularly the sceptic theologian, and danc-||too young and pretty to remain unmarried in 
ing jurisconsult already mentioned ; but, as a‘|an idle place like this, and my good neigh- 
each suggestion his colleague sliook his head bour Dr. Voss, has kindly consented to break 
disconsolately, he seemed quite at a stand,!/through his bachelor habits, to do me a favor, 
and incapable of further counsel. The case|)and secure you a good husband.” There was 
grew desperate, and gathering courage from| no danger of an answer.—Rose was as incapa- 
despair, Dr. Mullner came to the point.—'|ble of making one asthe bust of Archimedes 
“My dear Voss, vour modesty surely blinds! which crowned her father’s bookcase; nor 
you to my parental preference. You are the|jcould all that able mechanician’s boasted 
man l have cast my eyes uponas the most) levers have extorted one word from her ter- 
desirable husband for (they tell me) the)ror-sealed lips. ‘* Don’t be cast down, my 
prettiest girlin Germany. Ifsuch a bride, || dear child,” said her father gaily, ‘*at the 
and a couple of thousand rix dollars with her,|| prospect of leaving me; it is only next do6r, 
can gild the pill of matrimony, she is yours,||you know, and for sometime at least, you can 
and you will have the pleasure of obliging an'|read the Gazette as usual, for Dr. Voss lec- 
old friend into the bargain.” ||tures in the evening, and besides, is no politi- 
Next to the discovery of a lunar atmos-||can; it is his only fault !” 
phere or the unexpected avatar of one of the| A knock at the house-door came fortunately 
best calculated and best behaved of the comet to operate a diversion in poor Rose’s favour ; 
race, nothing could have been more astound- and as she knew it to be her friend Constance 
ing to Dr. Voss, than this abrupt proposal to come to summon herto her usual evening walk, 
involving him in the cares of sublunary house- | she stammered out her name, and ran or ra- 
keeping! He was not, however, so irremedia-| ther stumbled down stairs to meet her. They 
bly engrossed with celestial affairs as to be||left the house together, and it was not till they 
wholly insensible to so flattering a terrestrial) had climbed the steep ascent leading to the 
prospect ; and, thanking Dr Mullner for bis ruined chateau, and were embosomed in the 
favourable opinion, he stammered something'| deepest recess of one of its shady alleys, that 
about inclinations, disparity of age, &c. &c,|! Rose found breath to answer her friend’s inqui- 
It was now the father’s turn to feel astonish-)jries, as to the cause of her very unusual agi- 
ment. That Rose should hesitate to accept||tation. Constance’s astonishment was mingled 
80 eligible a match, seemed quite beyond his) with sympathetic indignation, and private dis- 
Comprehension, and he assured Dr. Voss that appointment; for she had long destined the 
he had even heard her speak of him with/|gentle Rose for the bride of her only beloved 
igh respect and veneration. How far this|brother, then a student at Heidelberg. This 
assurance was calculated to remove the as-|plan, sie had fondly flattered herself, might 
'ronomer’s doubts, we shall not pretend to|one day be crowned with success; as, although 
Say; suffice it that he bowed acquiescence | her parents, rich bankers of Frankfort, would 
and left the delighted father to make the in-||naturally prefer for their son a more brilliant 
teresting discovery to its fair subject, alliance, yet the beauty and gentleness of Rosa 
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(whom she projected inviting to visit her){/hut without hope of success, and with the 
would, she doubted not, make a favourable im-| certainty that one alone among you could ep. 
ression on the old couple, and pave the way/| joy the prize, even were it not on the point 
Por a declaration of their son’s sentiments |/of being forever snatched from your grasp by 
These skilful and cautious manceuvres were,|'a competitor to whom you would die rather 
however, totally disconcerted by the abrupt!!‘han resignit. It is an insult to your under. 
determination of the old Doctor, and nothing) standing, as well as to your feelings, to ask 
remained but to anticipate it, if possible, whether each would not gladly yield his pre. 
by a coup de main. This the energy of Con-|/tensions to the lovely Rose rather than see 
stance’s character peculiarly qualified her to} aer consigned to the arms of a dotard ? Know, 
counsel and conduct ; and having during their! then, that her father has promised her in mar. 
solitary walk, drawn from her disco.solste|/riage to Professor Voss ; and if some one of 
friend indications of partiality towards her/|/our fraternity is not chivalrous enough to res. 
brother, sufficiently strong to justify the|;cue her, the finest creature in Germany will, 
scheme she meditated, she left her, to seek a'}ere many days elapse, be lost to the world for 
coadjutor, to whom she thought she might in-//ever! My friends, a speedy elopement must 
trust the active part of the business. javert this slur on the university ; and as cir- 
A friendship, similar to that which bound|/cumstances seem to point out Conrad Ranzer 
her and Rose, subsisted between her brother) as the person most likely to achieve it with 
and a youth named Freyling, who Pynsai in ie oe : propose, hag hay tok Goalie ot 
the house of the same worthy Dr. Schroder,|/collected among us to defray 
(Pro-rector of the college, ) under whose roof|| the journey, and convey the worthy couple be- 
Constance was at present living, on a visit to} yond the reach of pursuit—with this proviso, 
her brother. ‘To Freyling she communicated) that if Ranzer declines, or fails in the entel- 
the astounding intelligence of Rose’s ap-) prize, it shall be undertaken, and the funds 
proaching soreser siete _ poping ¥y as- ‘le gs agg des Angarlig meng ogee sonal 
sistance in stimulating her diffident and un-''title av se. al, 
enterprising Schet ks the exploit of carry-, strange as it May seem to those =e do - 
ing her off, taking upon herself the responsi- know German students, was carried y accla- 
bility of the elopement, if it could once be mation, and the hat of Freyling filled with * 
fairly effected. Freyling, though himself) many rix dollars as would have amply suliiced 
once a devoted slave to the charms of Rose, for amuch more oe Babess he —_ 
had of late begun to find more congenial at- of conveyance, and precise time, became th 
tractions in the frank manners and ively con- next subject of consideration. 
versation of her friend. Visions of a double| Constance’s visit at Heidelberg, and the 
alliance floated dimly before his eyes, as he Session of College, were alike drawing ie 
listened to the singular proposal. and disposed close ; and she had previously announce i 
him to overlook its rashness and eccentricity. ber kind hosts her resolution to avail _herselt 
The chief difficulty, of course, which present- of her brother’s escort to perform the journey 
ed itself to the two sapient counsellors, np 2 home ct hs “pec ghee doe in . 
rom the want of funds to carry the fair be- extremely well ; but to carry o 3e I 
He the danger of immediate pursuit, until, day, threatened more difficulty ; pone: 
the marriage could be celebrated in a neigh-)in consequence of her impending nupua ~ 
bouring territory. This Freyling undertook) otherwise obvious pretext of von’ Ce 
to obviate, and that without pompeoseeine ce peg on a visit to Frankfort could no 
} elicacy of his friend, by keeping him in! resorted to. oh 
Case of the mode of bss Baie the supplies| To surmount this obstacle, a brilliant eh 
until after its success, of which he entertain-| presented itself to the inventive Conan ie 
ed little doubt. Recommending secrecy to) The close of the academic term vie ¥ a . 
his fair ally, he sought his fellow-students, at)jnalized by a gala given by the stuc — = 
that hour usually assembled to practice gym-) inhabitants in the beautiful gardens 0 ae 
nastic exercises in,the court of the dilapidated) tle ; and Constance, feigning equal ieee . ee 
dicta. “ ‘to reach home, and reluctance to lose | afi 
Having drawn some of the elder ones into a} proposed to combine these objects by 4 
circle round him, and climbed on a ager casmmcieoar’4 He on ~ hin, He gos 
the ruins, which elevated him above the|/wasto take place, an r - : a 
@ oe re seadlth cite 288 My ages Me said i Mannheim, whiehe die ee 
with an air of mock solemnity which was ha-/|ther’s carriage to be in wi o re 
bitual to him, * I hereby exorcise tie Demon|/in the dusk of evening, and ae sac sc 
of Selfishness, and banish him from a circle,|)of the feie, Rose, she flattered Oe ce, 
to which I am avout to propose a generous sa || easily be smuggled out of town Hee: rt, ood 
critice worthy of the heroes of antiquity, You |j1n the innocence and civility of his wert San. 
all know Rose Mullner ; most of you love her,|, Dr. Schroder insisted on Madamoise 
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zer’s acceping his berlin and horses as far as||the hands of the young couple, by the united 
Mannheim, there was something so piquant in||eloquence of love, friendship, and necessity. 


eloping in the very pro-rector’s carriage, that} 
neither Freyling nor Constance could resist! 
this ludicrous and somewhat equivocal return) 
for his hospitality. 

All went on happily, as projected. The) 
fete was unusually brilliant ; and the conscious-| 


On arriving at the hotel at the entrance of 
Mannheim where the carriage of Constance’s 
father was to meet them, it was of course in- 
quired for in vain ; and the apparently annoy- 
ed travellers declining to sleep at the inn, set 
off, ostensibly, to pass the night at a friend’s 





ness of the event in which it was to terminate /house, (where Homs was duly instructed to 


gave even to the quondam admirers of Rose a 
sensation of joyful exuitation, when they com- 
pared the gay youthful mien of the enamour-, 
ed Ranzer, with the wrinkled visage and fur-| 
mal gailantries of the awkward and absent! 

rofessor. Dr. Mullner, seeing his daughter) 
closely attended by the bridegroom of his. 
choice, never doubted that all was going on) 
exactly as it should do; nor was any surprise) 
excited when it was discovered that Rose had) 
withdrawn some time before the collation, to! 
assist in the preparations for departure of so 
dear a friend as Constance. 

Rose, who, it must be said for her, had, dur- 
ing the whole affuir, been nearly passive in 


call in the morning for his fair charge,) but 
in reality to procure from another inn, at the 
opposite extremity of the town, the chaise 
ad horses, which were to convey her long ere 
that hour, to her uncle’s at Sandorf. To elude 
observation, as well as to baffle inquiry, should 
any be made, the anxious Constance and 
shrinking Rose ensconced themselves within 
a porte-cochere, until Conrad, having hired, 
in the character ofa single traveller, the best 
post wagyon and horses this second rate inn 
afforded, came to release them from their awk- 
ward situation, and they all gladly quitted 
‘Mannheim. 

It was fortunate that a faint moon lent its 





the hands of more energetic advisers, trembled |glimmering aid to guide the stupid post-boy 
violently as the moment approached for aban- and sorry jades along the dreary sandy track 
doning even a father who had never testified |which supplied the place of a road through a 
for her much ardour of affection; but when gloomy pine forest, where not even a sound 
Constance assured her that his favorite object from their own wheels broke the midnight 
of getting rid of her would be at least equally 'stillness of the scene. Rose would have been 
accomplished by her marriage with the object |in despair at the novelty and strangeness of 
of her own affections, she suffered herseit to|j|her situation, had she not sometimes given a 
be persuaded. |thought to Dr. Voss and the interminable 
All the younger and gayer part of the Pro- Frankfort Gazette. Ranzer, naturally timid, 
rector’s domestics having been attracted to jand sharing her anxiety, was silent ; and even 
the fete in the Schlossgartem, there only re-||\Constance wished the adventure well over. 
mained an old grey-headed servant, too little| The post-boy, though he had professed per- 
in the secrets of the family to feel any sur-|fect acquaintance with the bye road leading 
prise at seeing ¢hree, instead of two passen-, to the village, gotevidently bewildered among 
gers step into the berlin ; nor did the message |the various tracks which crossed each other 
left in Rose’s name, that she had vielded to |now amid the tall pines, now on the desolate 
her friend’s entreaty to accompany her the open heath between—and the moon having 





first stage, and return in the carriage, inspire | 
him with the smallest doubt of its authenti-| 
city. 

Off set the trio, longing many a time to ex-| 
change the sober jog-trot pace of Dr. Schro-! 
der’s sleek horses, and the contended whistle | 
of his agricultural Jehu, for a rapidity of mo-| 
uon savouring more of a bridal, and especial-) 
ly astolen one. There was here, however, | 
no immediate danger of pursuit: so they re-) 
signed themselves to their fate, and in due) 
ume reached Mannheim, which, though a| 
somewhat. circuitous route to Frankfort, had) 
been selttied by the contrivers of the expe-' 
dition, both from the facilities afforded by a’ 
large city for shaking off their simple chario-| 
tcer, and as lying more directly in the way to 
a lonely village, the residence of an uncle of 
Rose’s, its primitive pastor, who, they flatter- 
ed themselves, might save them the trouble. 


now failed them, a light in a distant window 
was joyfully hailed, and Conrad dispatched to 
procure information as to the situation of San- 
dorf. Chance, on this occasion, as on sume 
others, had proved the best of pilots ; and the 
lover found himself, with no small joy, at the 
door of his uncle elect, who, equally studious 
(though in a different department) with his 
academic brother, was consuming the midnight 
oil over sundry choice morceaux of Hebrew 
lore, with which he was in the habit of occa- 
sionally edifying his parishioners. On a sig- 
nal from Ranzer, the carriage drew up to the 
door; and an event (nearly unparalielled to 
the simple annals of Sandorf) threw the learn- 
ed Hebraist and his primitive house keeper 
into paroxysms of painful surprise. Rose, ut- 
terly incapable of appearing in the character 
of a fugitive before an uncle, whose learning 
had invested him in her eyes with a charac- 





ofa farther journey, and be induced to join 


ter little less awful than her father’s, remain- 
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ed trembling in the carriage, supported by 
Conrad, while Constance, who saw herself re- 
duced to carry the fortress by a coup-de-main, 
presented herself before the astounded pres- 
byter. ‘* Reverend sir,” said she, ** this is no 
time for apologies or explanations, You are 
of course interested in the welfare of your 
brother’s daughter, the lovely and amiable 
Rose ; and jealous of the honor of your re- 
spectable family. A youth, belonging to me, 
equally reputable and more wealthy, has suc- 
ceeded, with the assistance of his sister, (who 
now addresses you, ).in carrying her off from 
Heidleberg, where your brother was about to 
marry her to a man older than yourself, and 
not half so good looking. The die is cast— 
Rose has eloped. The affair, to-morrow morn- 
ing will ring from Heidelberg to Frankfort, 
whither we are hastening ; and it remains with 
you, whether’ shall carry my friend there, in- 


nen nn 


een —— 


riage, and drove to her father’s door ; before 
Teaching which, the distress she intendeq 
feigning was exchanged for a real alarm anj 
agitation, little requiring aid from art. Hey 
heart beat violently as she ran up stairs, anj 
when, on entering the room, she found her 
mother alone, and read in her face the terror 
inspired by her own pale countenance and 
haggard appearance, it smote her for inflict. 
ing even a momentary pang on so affectionate 
a parent. She had, however, gone too far tg 
recede; and to her mother’s agonized excl. 
mation, ‘* My son! what of Conrad?” she only 
‘answered by a mournful shake of the head. 
\Every fatal contingency of a lawless university 
life now flashed rapidly across Madame Ran. 
zer’s mind ; and seizing, with the ingenuity 
|of terror on the most irreparable, she almost 
shrieked the words, ‘* Duel! and killed...” 
i—** Oh no, no!” cried the deeply shocked 








cissolubly united to a deserving young man, 
or whether they shail wander farther in a very| 
unpleasant situation, and owe to the casual, 
good offices of a stranger their mutual hap- 
piness, and the only termination of which 
your niece’s rash step now admits.” 

This reasoning, though rather vulnerable on 
some points, was, in the main, unanswerable. 





Constance, ‘* he has not fought, he is not kil 
led ... only ... he is ...”’—* Expelled” 
sighed her motber, in a tone of passive resig- 
nation, only produced by previous appreben- 
sions of a more dreadful kind. 

| Here the step of her husband was heard on 
the stairs, and Constance, in dread of his more 
energetic character and manly sincerity, paid 


j 


The good pastor was little in the habit of ar-| the full penalty of her own system of decep- 


guing with young ladies, and socompletely un- 
der the dominion of an old one, that when his! 
Dame Jacintha (previously won over below) 
stairs by the sweet words of Ranzer, and the! 
sweet looks of Rose) joined in recommending' 


. | 
the measure, he could no longer resist ; and, 


Rose, more dead than alive, and given away 
by the sexton, hastily roused from sleep to act 
in the double capacity of father and witness, 
became the wife of the transported Ranzer, 
and the sister of her faithful Constance. 

A bumper of Rhein-wine, older than the 


| 





ition, which she felt unequal to carry any fur 
ther. 

Her mother saved her from an orrleal too 
jpowerful for such a novice in dissimulation; 
and, in answer to a scrutinizing glance from 
jher husband, immediately began, with mater- 
inal instinct, to apply palliatives to her son’s 
unknown transgression. ‘* Conrad, my deat 
\Fritz,” said she softly, “is very young, and 
‘his character gentle and complying ; there are 
always sad doirgs at Heidelberg, and he, | 
fear, is implicated, at least so says Constance’s 


bride, was the only refreshment the trio had face, for I have heard no particulars.” ‘ And 
Jeisure or inclination to partake of, being most||before we hear any, wife,” interrupted the 
anxious by reaching Frankfort early, to antici-||plain spoken upright old banker, ‘1 will tell 
pate those rumours which a few hours would!'you and tiiat trembling girl there how I mean 
put in circulation. It was now dawn, and,|/to act towards my only son. If he has wound- 
soon regaining the high-road, the refreshed ‘ed or killed a fellow creature in one of these 
post-boy and seemingly conscious steeds trot-||senseless Burschen quarrels, he must answef 
ted nimbly towards Darmstadt, where the re-| to God and his conscience for so irreparable 2 
ported liberality of the youthful travellers fail-|(calamity ; and, if 1 know his heart, he will 
ed not to place at their command its gayest stand more in need of parental consolation 
wagon and choicest nags. than severity. Ifhe has merely joined in the 

It was hardly noon when they reached jidle frolics of a set of misgoverned youths, ! 
Frankfort ana the Romische Kaiser, which,'|will tell him he is a fool for his pains, and 


in preference to any more obscure inn, the, 
sagacious Constance had selected, that the) 
notoriety of her arrival there, with her brother, 
and a young lady, might operate in compelling 
(if necessary) her parents to make the best 
of an affair they could not hope to conceal.— 
Leaving the young couple to breakfast, with’ 
what appetite they might, this indefatigable, 
diplomatist threw herself again into the car- 


trust to time and German good sense to cure 
him, as they did his father before him ; but if 
as I think more likely, in one of his philander- 
ing turns, he has trifled with the affections of 
ruined the character ofa pretty girl, by Hea- 
ven! he shall never call Frederick Ranzer 
father till he does her justice.” 

“* And what if he has done it already, pap 
lay, and without earning your permission ) 
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Se 
any previous injury to her peace ?” whispered ON RIDDLES. 
the delighted Constance, throwing herself into 
the arms of her mother, and casting a depre- 
eating glance towards her father. ‘*Heloved|| Finding out riddles is the same kind of ex- 
the prettiest and best girl in Heidelberg ; she|jercise to the mind, which running, and leap- 
yas to have been married next week to the|jing and wrestling, are to the body. They 
ugliest old scarecrow in all the college ; Con-|/are of no use in themselves—they are not 
rd was miserable; Rose was miserable; and||work, but play ; but they prepare the body, 
miserable they must all have remained, had|jand make it alert and active for any thing it 
not your mad Constance run away with them||may be called to perform in labour or war. 
hoth last night, got them married at Sandorff||So does the finding out of riddles, if they are 
this morning, and lodged them at this moment||good especially, give quickness of thoughts, 
inthe Rumische Kaiser, where you have only|jand a facility of turning abouta problem every 
to go yourself to see the prettiest sight in all |way, and viewing it in every possible light. 
Germany.” When Archimedes, coming out of the bath, 
cried in transports, ‘* Lureka!”’ (I have 
found it!) he had been exercising his mind 
precisely in the same manner as yon will do 
when you are searching about for the solution 
of a riddle. 
Riddles are of high antiquity, and were the 
employment of grave men formerly. The 
es > \\first riddle that we have on record was pro- 
ul ovores that rather than Dr. Yost posed by Sampson Mt a wedding feast t 
Se pier ond saihed on htaeielt’ | the young men of the Philistines, who were 
veniea: tag ‘invited upon the occasion. The _ feast 
The grateful and interesting bride was that |lasted seven days, and if they found it out 
day presented with maternal pride by Madame||within the seven days, Sampson was to give 
Ranzer to a few privileged friends; and at |them thirty suits of clothes and thirty sheets ; 
the great wedding-dinner, some days after, to jand if they could not guess it, they were to 
which both Doctor Mullners were duly invit-)|forfeit the same to him.—The riddle was ; 
ed, the delighted father, as he looked round ||‘* out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
on the happy group, and heard his rustic jthe strong came forth sweetness.’”? He had 
brother’s health drank with rapturousapplause, killed a lion, and left its carcass : on returning 
for the first time suspected, that a man might ||soon after, he found aswarm of bees had made 
doasensible thing without belonging to any/juse of the skeleton as a hive, and it was full 
university. of honeycomb. Struck with the oddness of 
the circumstance, he made a riddle of it. They 
puzzled about it the whole seven days, and 
would not have found it out at last if his wife 
had not told them. 


From Mrs. Barbauld’s Legacy for young Ladies. 





Her father held out one arm to his weeping 
wife, and another to his again smiling daugh-. 
ter,and exclaiming, ‘* Ah, Constance, Con-' 
stance! he will be a bold man that ventures on 
you fora wife !” drove to the Romische Kaiser, 
ran nimbly up stairs, pushed aside his petrifi- 
ed son, and giving a hearty kiss to his daugh-: 


Fortunately for Dr. Voss, the close of the, 
academic term relieved him from many a| 
Burschen joke on his disappointment; al-; 
though one quaint and pleasing device (re-) ye Sphinx was a great riddle-maker. Ac- 
presenting the prplessor gasiig as usual cording to the fable, she was halfa woman 
throurh a telescope, the glass of which was}! ad half a lion ann ive near Thebes, and 
prevented from doing its office, by the sly in- | ca cali 
terposition of cupid’: wing’) found its way || owe body that came, she proposed a 
: , i Aye t eae ; --? riddle and if they did not find it out, she de- 
roudtless from those zrial regions in which) jured them. At length CEdipus came, and 
he was chiefly conversant, into his apartment. in enlted tied 66 hat “ti that teil IE 
"he professor was in the fullest sense of TO calicn nin Geiaw tees ts. See morning, two at 
word, a philosopher, We neither tore nor| iam. andl thee - night 2” Glipus answer 
vurnt the harmless caricature ; but its margin, .4° \gan -—in childheod, which ie tiie euenans 
een ornamented with diagrams and cal- of life, ne ariel aa hae rebate Rye nar” 
Wations | is i ‘ is ieve,||. ag acacia . . 
ae sryieivted galink iui raat pasos in middle age, which is noon, he vers on 
Heidelberg, ||two;—in old age he leans on a crutch, which 

serves for a supplementary third foot. 

Dr. Mullner, incapacitated, at length, by'| The famous wise men of Greece did not 
age and infirmity, from prosecuting his stu-||disdain to send puzzles to each other. They 
dies, retired to Frankfort, where Rose read||are also fond of riddles in the East. There 
the Gazette to him, with an alacrity and good||is a pretty one in some of theirtales. ** What 
will which made her wonder she could everijis that tree which has twelve branches, and 
‘ave thought it tiresome.—But then Conrad jeach branch thirty leaves, which are all black 
vas frequently also a listener, and she could jone side and white on the other?” The tree 
tock the cradle perfectly well allthe time! ‘lis the year; the branches the months ; the 
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leaves black on one side and white on the 
other signify day and night. Our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors had also riddles, some of 
which are still preserved ina very ancient 
manuscript. 

A riddle is a description of a thing without 
the name; but as it is meant to puzzle, it ap- 
pears to belong to something else than what 
it really does, and often seems contradictory ;| 
but when you have guessed it, it appears quite) 
clear. Itis a bad riddle if you are at all in} 
doubt when you have found it out w hether' 
you are right or no. A riddle is not verbal,) 
as charades, conundrums, and rebuses are; it 
may be translated into any language, which! 
the others cannot. Addison would put them 
all in the class of false wit: but Swift, who) 
was as great a genius, amused himself with! 
making all sorts of puzzles; and therefore 1 
think you need not be ashamed of reading, 
them. It would be pretty entertainment for. 
you tomake acollection of the better ones’ 
—for many are so dull that they are not 
worth spending time about. TI will conclude 
by sending you a few which will be new to) 
you. 








I. 
I often murmur, yet I never weep ; 
I always lie in bed, yet never sleep ; 
My mouth is wide, and larger than my head, 
And much disgorges tho’ it ne’er is fed ; 
I have no legs or feet, yet swiftly run, 
And the more falls I get move faster on. 


Il. 
Ye youths and ye virgins, come list to my tale. 
With youth and with beauty my voice will prevail, 
My smile is enchanting, and golden my hair, 
And on earth [ am fairest of all that is fair ; 
But my name it perhaps may assist you to tell, 
That I’m banish‘d alike both from heaven and hell, 
There’s a charm in my voice, ‘tis than music more sweet, 
And my tale oft repeated, untired I repeat, 
i flatter, I soothe, I speak kindly to all, 
And wherever you go, Lam still within call, 
Tho’ [ thousands have blest. “tis a strange thing to say, 
That not one of the thousands e’er wishes my stay, 
But when most I enchant him, impatient the more, 
The minutes seem hours till my visit is o’er, 
In the chase of my love Lam ever employ’d, 
Still, still he’s pursued, and yet neve enjoy’d; 
Q’er hills and o’er valleys unwearied I fiy, 
But should I o’ertake him, that instant I die ; 
Yet I spring up again, and again I pursue, 
The object still distant, the passion still new, 
Now guess,—and to raise your astonishment most, 
While you seek me you have me, whea found I am lost. 
Hil. 
I never talk but in my sleep ; 
T never cry, but sometimes weep ; 
My doors are open day and night ; 
Old age [ help to better sight ; 
I, like camelion, feed on air, 
And dust to me is dainty fare. 
IV. 
We are spirits all in white, 
On a field as black as nicht ; 
There we dance and sport and play, 
Changing every changing day : 
Yet with us is wisdom found, 
As we move in mystic round, 
Mortal, wouldst thou know the grains 


Se 
set ee 


Rs Etees —————— === 
That Ceres heaps on Liby’s plains, 
Or leaves that yellow Autumn strews, 
Or the stars that Herschel views, 

Or find how many drops would drain 
The wide-scooped body of the main, 
Or measure central depths below— 
Ask of us, and thou shait know. 
With fairy feet we compass round 
The pyramid’s capacious bound, 

Or step by step ambitious climb 

The cloud-clapt mountain's height sublime, 
Riches though we do not use, 

Tis ours to gain, and ours to lose, 
From Araby the Biest we came, 

In every land our tongue’s the same ; 
And if our number you require, 

Go count the bright Aonian quire, 
Wouldst thou cast a spell to find 

The track of light, the speed of wind, 
Or when the snail with creeping pace 
Shall the swelling globe embrace ; 
Mortal, ours the powerful spell ;— 
Ask of us, for we can tell. 


—_———- 


EXTRACT—rrom CHALMERS, 


Who has not felt the workings of a rivalry within 
him between the power of conscience and the power 
of temptation ? Who does not remember those sea- 
sons of retirement, when the calculations of eternity 
jhad gotten a momentary command over the heart; 
and time with all its vexations had dwindled into in- 
| significance before them ? And who does not remem: 
ber how upon his actual engagement with the objects 
of time, they resumed a control as great and on- 
‘nipotent as if all the importance of eternity adhered 
\to them—how they emitted from them such an im- 
‘pression upon his feelings, as to fix and to fascinate 
the whole man into a subserviency to their in‘!uence? 

Oh! how comes it, that in the face of all this ex- 
\perience, the whole elevation of purpose convinced 
iin this hour of his better understanding, should be 
‘dissipated and forgotten? Whence the night, and 
‘whence the mystery of the spell, which so blinds 
\,and so infatuates us to the world ? what prompts us 
||to embark the whole strength of our eagerness and 
‘our desires in pursuit of interests which we know a 
few years will bring to utter annihilation ’ Who ist 
ithat imparts to them all the colour of an unfading 
‘durability ? who is it that throws such an air of sub- 
tilty over these earthly tabernacles or makes them 
‘look to the fascinated eye of man like resting places 
for eternity ? Who is it that so pictures out the ob- 
ijects of sense, and so magnifies the range of their 
\future enjoyment, and so dazzles the fond and de- 
ceived imagination, that in looking onward through 
our earthly career, it appears like the vista, or the 
|prospective of innumerable ages ? He who ts called 
ithe god of this world. He who can dress the idlenes 
Ho: its waking dreams in the garb of reality. He who 
ean pour a seducing brilliancy over the panorama 
lits fleeting pleasures and vain anticipations. He who 
can turn it into an instrument of deceitfulness ; and 
make it wield such an absolute ascendancy over al 
the affections, that man become the poor slave of ifs 
idolatries and its charms, puts the authority of con 
science and the warning of the word of God, and 
the offered instigations of the Spirit of God, and all 
the wisdom of his own sound and sober expen 
away from him. But this wondrous contest wil 
goeere to aclose. Some will return to their loyally 





} 








and others will keep by their rebellion: and in the 
day of winding up the drama of this world’s buster, 
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there will be made manifest to the myriads of the//upon her cheek a kiss, and a broken “ Farewell” 
various orders of creation, both the mercy and the) seemed to escape from his lips. It was all thot he 
vindicated majesty of the Eternal. | could utter. He turned and departed, Little did he 
| think that this was to be a final separation; that when 
—_—— ‘he had said farewell, it was to be « farewell for ever, 
: + oe . | Charles was now launched upon the boisterous 
CHARLES SINGLETON. ete: of life with no father to side, and no kind 
Charles Singleton was a youth of promising cha- mother to watch over him. He looked forward in 
yacter and bright hopes. In his heart the germs of ‘his imagination, and saw his future path strewed with 
yirtue were early made to grow, and from his tender fiowers, and fondly anticipated the time when the 
mind every species of vice was carefully excluded. sunny hopes of his youth should be realized. And 
He was justly the pride of a father’s heart and an when he thought of enjoying ail the sweets of do- 
ohiect on which. maternal solicitude ‘was apparently mestic bliss with that fair being whose. hopes and 
not spent in vain. Carefully avoiding every thing happiness, aut every thing that was dear on earth 
that even bordered on vice, and with a heart suscep- depended on him, a momentary glow would suffuse 
tible of the noblest feelings, he seemed almost a pa-' his cheek, and his soul seemed to be inspired with 
ravon of human perfection. From his earliest youth’ heavenly emotions. But alas! these bright prospects, 
there had been a growing attachment between him) these golden rays of the morning were to be overcast 
‘and Amelia Stanford ; a lovely girl, whose heart by a dismal blackening cloud. Wholly unacquainted 
knew no guile, and who had attained that age in with the ways and allurements of the world, and 
whieh she was surrounded with all the blushing, trusting his youthful mind alone to its own discretion 
laughing gaiety of youth, She possessed ap exeel- for guidance, he unfortunately formed atiachments 
jeut mind by nature, which, in addition to that polish with persons whose “ fair outsides” and apparent 
which a eood education had given it, threw around’ similarity of genius and pursuits had attracted his 
her charms, which he, who was most acquainted’ attention. He saw no danger and of course suspected 
with her, knew best how to appreciate. I cannot none. They agreed with his opinions, and witha 
say that she was “6a most exquisite beauty,”’ that hellish hypecrisy, in order the more sccurely to ef- 
“the lovely dimple sported upon her check,” and) fect the destruction of their unoifending, unsuspect- 
that “her golden ringlets waved bewitchingly around | ing victim, like him they appeared to be virtuous, 
her snow-white neck,” but in its stead, she wore Gradually, but imperceptibly, were his former opi- 
Puyon her countenance an inexpressible lool of intel-|nions converted to theirs ; the embellishments with 
livence, united with benignity ; she possessed a form, which they adorned their vices, daily more and more 
which, if nature might be considered the standard ‘ailured him ; and he was delighted with that seeming 
of beauty, was elegant; in short althongh she did’ frankness which seemed so strongly to mark their. 
not possess all the dazzling external graces which'icharacters. Naturally ambitious, and possessing 2 
glitter and please for a moment, and then die away |/persevering mind, he joined the more readily in the 
for ever, yet she was the fair owner of more durable |'seeming diversions of his companions, apparently ine 
/qualities, and those which could stand the test nocent in themselves, but which * leads on to ruin.” 
of time, Nature had seemingly moulded these two (I will hasten to the painful result of my story, as no 
minds for one another, so exactly where they blended doubt it has been already anticipated, 
together. Charles being a youth of naturally good; After the lapse of a few months, Charles having 
talents, the greatest pains were bestowed on his early; no one to govern him but himself, and none to advise 
}education ; and having now arrived at the age of se-||him but his ill-chosen companions, he became an 
venteen, the time was fast approaching when he was!|adept in their vices. By tasting of the fatal cup, in 
to depart to a distant college, not to return for two, what he supposed was merely youthful glee, he had 
long years. On the summer preceding his departure, |\gradually become the dupe of intemperance, and 
often might he and the fair Amelia be seen walking|iwhen the too painful conviction fiashed upon his 
together in some shady grove, and it was hard to'lagonized mind, he tlew to the bottle w drive away 
think, that the cords of love, which had ‘ grown! the stinging thourht. His studies were neglected ; 
with their growth and strengthened with their||he became indolent and inactive ; while at length 
strength,” should thus be sundered for so long a time, |jhe was expelled from college, after repeated admoni- 
perhaps for ever. But still they tried to put on an)'tions and entreaties from his instructors to-resume 
‘ur of cheerfulness, and look forward to the time, his former course, Borne down wiiu shsme and ree 
When he should return and bless her‘again with his'|morse, he turned his footsteps in a direeton opposite 
p‘tuiles. At length the appointed hour arrived. The//that of his father’s mansion, never agaim to return, 
Jeelings of a father upon this oceasion, who had ne-|)Alas! he wasin the whirl of the soul-destroying vor- 
ver before parted from a beloved and only son, were tex, and was fast hurrying on to ruin. What must 
ludeseribable. Taking Charles by the hand, “* Go,” | have been the feelings of a father, who, when fondly 
pans he, “my son, and may the blessing of heaven at-| thinking over the virtues of his son, supposing him 
‘end you. On you depends my future happiness ; re-) rapidly advancimg in his collegiate studies, and with 
Pucnber that you are about entering upoa new andj,hope’s bright vision, looking proudly forward to the 
untried scenes ; avoid the first step to vice and you)day, when he should be an ornament to his family 
are safe.” Here the heart of the old man was full to|jand the world, and the delight and support of his 
overilowing, and the tear drops might have been seen jold aze, What must have been his feelings, to see 
standing in his eyes as he uttered the last words.||these hopes dashed suddenly to the ground, and that 
No wonder, when he reflected upon the vicissitudes ||too by the folly of his son. ** Ah,” he exclaimed, 
ol life, and the dangers to which the firmest virtue|!‘* better, far better would it have been, had he been 
pas exposed, that he should weep, when he consider- |jswnmoned to the bar of God, than thus to live a dis» 
¥ oe of his son, and the peculiar temptations|ierace to his family, and an outcast from society.” 
4 college life. His mother took his hand, and|/The distressed father never more hea d of his once 
Pressed it to her bosom, but could not speak. His|!loved and virtuous Charles. Although of a naturally 
interview with Amelia was, if possible, still more||strong constitution, this heart-rending intelligence 
“ecting. He elasped her to his breast, and imprinted|wore upon him, till at length it brought him to the 
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grave. Amelia, like the tender ivy, when its sup-||portant political points all are of one ming 
porting ne oat ah fell a prey to rie and |True we have (or have had) democrats and 
or a few days her life was despaired of. At ength) fed ralists; true, we have a thousand vay. 
when she was gradually recovering, she received the!}|. _ * ot + eile, 
Ciaiam tikes 5 ing forms of religion, but these differences 
= a ee . ° © ge 

“* Amelia, | am a wretch—! have destroyed the, of opinion, instead of dividing, tend only to 
** fairest hopes that ever were nurtured in a human! enlighten and consolidate. I can conce ye 
“‘ breast. I have most cruelly brought down my!of no more delightful situation than to be 
m father’s head to the grave ; i have made my mother’ seated ina stage coach with intelligent men 
se wien AS te bio 7 ~. wh utter- from various quarters of the union, and hear 
e y teelines—-Oh, forgive. Long beiore you 44, |; > s onth itics iterary. a 
*¢ receive this I shall be in another world. Farewell.” thelr remark nthe political, literary, and 
Cc. s. ||general news of the day. And then there iss 
Amelia was unable to withstand the effect which |much travelling done by ladies. The dearcres. 
this last intelligence produced upon her already) tures! with their chastity and prudence, blend 
weakened constitution, and in a few days her inno- so sweetly, affability of manners and kindness 
cent spirit was watted into a heavenly world. of accent, that I would defy any man, even 
Phe widowed mother still survives, but it is with the most inveterate old bachelor, to travel 
a broken heart, which will doubtless ere long finish ‘cians ettianiae aunletede tai ‘Te “i 
her earthly career. For her the world has no charms, | nat & r S mam to marly 

and to her life presents no pleasure. All is a dreary, 0" the first opportunity that might offer. 
desolate, melancholy waste. [have often heard her| “I will start on Monday next,” said I to 
say, that the cord which once bound her affections myself one Saturday evening, fatigued by the 
to earth is now broken, and that although it was a cares of business, and tired of a sameness of 
co he yet by it her heart was more completely |view and pursuits, ‘* I will start on Monday 
set on eaven. i. ay > : ‘ * . 5, Pee PF 
Thus terminated the lives of Charles Singleton janet: ong r ea eipesw and A hee pe 
and Amelia Stanford, two unfortunate beings, who CUT Noisy, hospitable sister city of Gotham. 
set out together in the morring with pure hearts | Monday morning arrived, and brought with 
and bright hopes ; but before they had even reached) it a cloudy atmosphere, yet nothing daunted 
the meridian of their days, their pure sky of pros- |by the appearance of the weather, I determir- 
soot Act es cy the raed abe ty Meier ed to adhere to my resolution. (Good oues 
ce. mg FORE aye Were ~ ee » mat should always be adhered to.) The bout 

ster—vy . . . . . . . 

|| majestically parted the waves of the noble 

— i A se ° : “ys 
‘Delaware defying their seeming hostility as 
, aa y hal | . e . 
VISIT TO NEW YORK. they presented themselves to oppose her pr0- 
It has been frequently remarked, that no- gress. A few hours brought us safely ti Bor- 
thing is calculated to give us a better know-'dentown at which place we took stages for 

ledge of ourselves, and of mankind, than tra- Washington, 

velling. | The passengers were not’ numerous, and 
The assertion is so self-evident, that its truth while on board the boat seemed rather reserv- 
will not “i > pena . constant peas ed, ~—- short ride — broke the ice, “ 
in one place often engenders prejudices, nar- ‘opened a passage to the delicious waters 0 
rowness of thinking, formality and reserve ; conversation, of intelligence, and kindness. 
travelling dissipates these, and substitutes in||My companions were—an old lady, with a 
their place, enlarged views, liberal principles, |beautiful black eye, which had, ‘no doubt, 
and courtesy ofmanners. Ih other countr es done sad havoc amongst the beaux of a former 
_ may meet with a gpa sc Pog aes ee not pyproncicne ai 

acter, more numerous and splendid monu- nor had time chilled the pure stream ol W 
ments of art, and mighty and interesting re- and tenderness, which springs spontaneously 
liques of departed ages, but in none is)in every woman’s heart. On her right was4 
there more to charm the eye, to attract the|j|lady whom I conjectured to be one of that 
heart, and interest the feelings, than in ours. ||abused, yet generally estimable, class of 
Our people, (I like the word, ) feel as if they||beings, called, by the world, old maids. By 
belonged to one great family, linked together her was seated a young lady of a sylph like 
by a community of interest, and bound by/jform, and most lovely, but rather pensiv’ 

¥ a4 * vr . . j ? ’ . ny 2 
strong and holy politicalties. The inhabitant)\countenance. She was travelling alone, & 
of the north boasts of the beauty of our form||circumstance at which I was surprized, for who 
. . ~ . 5 ; (4 
of government; of the ennobling tendency of||would not have undergone any inconvenienc 
our institutions; of the elevated condition of||to escort so lovely a being, even to the end 
our citizens, and finds a hearty response in the jof the world? She held in her lap 4 flowe 
bosom of the inhabitant of the south. The)|pot, containing a rose bush, which had ont 
merchant of the east speaks with gratified||an opening bud, as sweet and solitary = 
feclings of the commerce of the Atlantic'/herself. It seemed heavy, yet she would “ 
states, yet with pleasure acknowledges, that) csign it though I frequently solicited val 
the products of the West are its support |.ransfer the burden to me. It is, pethaps 


and moving power. On essential and im-||present from a lover, thought I, and true all 
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tion will not permit any one to handle it bu! 
herself; or she may be leaving the home o!| 
her childhood, and takes it with her as «| 
sacred memento of distant scenes and forme, 
times, when it, like her, is far from its native 
atmosphere. Her tender care of it seemed an) 
undeniable proof of sensibility and worth. 1 
know not why it should be so, yet I never' 
could esteem, (I mean to a certain extent,) «, 
female who had no particular fondness for} 
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yer care. 1 had seen the time when / too 
could weep on leaving home, for it was a!so 
allowed by a mother’s sweet and sacred pre- 
sence, but the tomb hath long since claimed 


jatffection’s magnet, and my home hath lost half 


its value! 

The conversation amongst the passengers 
was varied, and instructive. [t was alternately 
gay, and grave, witty, and solid. The ladies 
were animated, and the gentlemen (with the 


flowers. A flower is so intimately connected'/exception of the supposed Scotch tutor,) 
Bwith poetry and feeling...itis so uke a female jcheerful. Tiere was a little bantering be- 
in delicacy of tint, fragrancy, and alas! too'|tween the elderly gentleman, (a Philadelphi- 
often in its premature and early decay, that) an) and the New York merchant, on thecom- 
always, When Isee the one, I involuntarily |parative excellence of Philadelphia and New 
think of the other. | York ; yet it was of sucha character as excites 
Our other passengers were—an elderly gen- amongst well bred people, only pleasant and 
tleman, the father of the lady whom I had jocular feelings. Our route from Bordentown 
taken for an old maid—A merchant of New 'to Washington, was different from the regular 
York who had been to Philadelphia on busi- one. On the usual road the bridges hed, the 
ness—-a tall person, about forty years of age, day before, been swept away by an almost 
wom tsa: down inmy mind for a Scotchman, tinexampled inundation. Our ride was longer, 
ana classical schoolmaster. My belief had in consequence, yet it was to me more inter- 
nothing particular to rest upon, for he did not esting. Shortly after we had passed the beau- 
open lus mouth, except to eat a peach, from tifu!l grounds and splendid residence of Joseph 
tic period when we started, until we landed ‘Bonaparte, the rain fell in torrents. The poor 
at Wasvington. I might have adopted my driver was thoroughly soaked. Fora disiance 
supposition from a fancred resembiance oi the of several miles the roac was from ten to fif- 
worthy Dominie Sampson, as pourtrayed in teen inches deep with rain. The storm, how- 
Guy Mannering, ye. I would have staked my ‘ever, ceased long before we. reached Wash- 
lite on its correctness. Between himand my- ington. The sun shone forth brightly, as if 
sell was seated a boy, about twelve years of rejoicing in his triumph, and the lately sa- 
age; he hung down his head, covering his face turated ground,-assumed a dry and sandy ap- 
wih his hands, and evidently wished to es- pearance. The only object that we passed on 
cape observation. He did not attract my) the road, to me particularly interesung, was 
aiticular notice, until L heard from him, a a schvol house. The master had his iittle 
suppressed noise. It seemed asob. [ looked ‘pupils ranged before it ; the girls on one side 
and saw the tears stealing through the fingers of the doorway, the boys on the other. The 
‘ith which he essayed to stop them. But na- former curtsied as the stages passed, and the 
we would have its course. Feeling had latter bowed. There was something touching 
swelled its fountain until it overran. Poor in the salutation. The little urchins seemed 
little fellow, thought I, he is early inured toto say ‘*we know you to belong to the same 
sorrow. Perhaps he is alone in the wide family that we do, and we are pleased to see 
world, and feels like a tender Hower, which /you in our part of the country.” There was 
has sprung to lite on a barren beath—no con- nothing of servility or obsequiousness in their 
tigucus tree to break the violence of the storm||we!come ; it sprung from courtesy of fecling, 
no kindred piant nigh to ward off the fury \prompted by goodness of heart. The smallest 
ofthe tempest. He may be tcaving a kind jlad there had been taught that no one in the 
other, whose circumstances wul not pernit|/fand possessed greater privileges nor could as- 
‘to retain him at home; who is obliged|pire to higher political elevation than imself. 
oscnd him abroad, from a sense of duty toj/He had been instructed that he would one 
Hii, «though it would have been almost as|iday be a citizen of a mighty republic, and 
paay tor her to part with life as with her boy.|;might be called upon to wield its loftiest des- 
he latter conjecture proved correct. He was'|!imes. In such children there could be no- 

§ to Utica to acquire a trade with a dis-| thing of obsequiousness, but, in their heart- 
‘lative, and left a widowed mother iv|/felt welcome, might be perceived a germ of 
‘ccelohia. LT tound him istelligen’, affec-| that patriotism, which loves country and 
lonvic, and modest. When J see a» estimable |/countrymen, and will peril all for their wel- 
i, young or old, Lam inclined to giv. |ifare. How interesting the refiection, that in 

‘ patents almost the entire credit for his vit their littl rank might be a Washington, a 
ues, Hs mother, f am certam, must have|/Henry, a Greene, ora Franklin—might be 
icily deserved iis affection, May he in her|/chose who in a gloomy hour would be able to 
éclining years impart a rich harvest for!/vyindicate their country’s cause the field, or 
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illumine and renovate its cabinet in a moment!ithought that I might be parting forever from 
the interesting Companions of 4 most interest. 
ing day. 

o’clock, where we embarked in the steam September, 1826, 


of doubt and despondency ! 

We arrived at Washington about four), 
boat Etna. We soon past New Brunswick, || 
and after a short time, came in sight of Staten’! 
Island. The captain concluded to take the) 
outward passage, which carried us a short dis-, 
tance to sea, and presented asoul stirring pros-) 

ect. The western clouds were of the most! 

rilliant hues I ever witnessed, light blue, 
pale green, ‘and saffron colours, mingled), 
beautifully together. They were of various! 
shapes, and seemed gathering round the god 
of day to honour his setting. The waves; 
swelled, and the boat kept gallantly on her' 
course. Several ships and smaller vessels 
were seen sailing to the south east as far as 
the eye could discern, and many were steadily} 
steering for New York, We passed several of; 








FRANCIS. 


ep 
REMARKABLE DREAM. 


Being in company the other day when the 
conversation turned upon Dreams, I related 
one, which, as it happened to my father, I can 
answer for the truth of it. About the year 
1731, my father, Mr. D.of K., in the county of 
Cumberland, came to Edinburgh to attend 
the elasses, having the advantage of an uncle 
in the regiment then in the Castle, and re. 
mained under the protection of his uncle and 
aunt, Major and Mrs. Griffith, during the win. 
ter. When spring arrived Mr. D. and three 
or four young gentlemen from Engiand, (his 
intimates,) made parties to visit al] the neigh. 


the latter, and in conse€quence of the Island’s bouring places about Edinburgh, Roslin, Ar. 
intervening, they were soon left out of sight.| thur’s Seat, Craig Millar, &c. &e. Coming 
The rocking of the boat was considerabie,; home one evening from some of those places, 
and some of the passengers complained of sea|'Mr. D. said, ‘* We have made a party to goa 
sickness. An honest Hibernian, who had land-| fishing to Inch-Keith to morrow, if the morn 
ed only a day or two before at Philadelphia,| ing is fine, and have bespoke our boat; we 
asseverated that he had seen nothing like it) shall be off at six.”? No objection being made, 
on his passage from his own cherished isle,|'they separated for the night. Mrs. Griffith had 
and he went below in really a distressed con-| not been long asleep till she screamed out in 
dition. 1 luckily managed to keep on my feet,' the most violently agitated manner, * the boat 
and passed almost an hour of ecstacy in gazing) is sinking; save, oh, save them!” The Major 
at the various new and thrilling scenes which, awaked her, and said, *‘ Were you uneasy 
opened upon myview. Afar off wediscover-| about the fishing party?’ Oh no,” said she, 
ed something mounting the waves. Our im-' “1 had not once thought of it.” She then 
aginations exaggerated it to an enormous size.) composed herself, and soon fell asleep again; 
“it must be the sea serpent,” exclaimed aj in about another hour, she cried out ina dread 
lady. Hercry drew the passengers around her.!|ful fright, **I see the boat is going, going 
Various were the pithy conjectures its ap-| down.’ Vhe Major again awoke her, and she 
pearance excited. The captain brought an| said, “It has been owing to the other dream | 
excellent spy glass from his cabin, and took) had; for I feel no other uneasiness about it.” 
an observation. The object gradually ap-| After some conversation they both fell sound 
roached the boat. All on board were breath-) asleep, but no rest could be obtained for her; 
ess with expectation—eyes were starting) in the most extreme agony she again scream- 
from their sockets—souls were lost in medi-ied, ‘‘They are gone, the boat is sunk!”— 
tating on the wonders of the deep—hearts were| When the Major awakened her, sbe sad, 
beating with appreiension, yet conscious of} Now I cannot rest: Mr. D. must not go, for 
their fears being groundless. At length we) I feel, should he go, I would be miserable til 
perceived the character of the stranger. It) his return; the thought of it would almost 
was the dead body of a cow. Disappointment kill me.” She instantly arose, threw on her 
sat upon every visage, yet we had a hearty) wrapping gown, went to his bed-side, for his 
laugh on the occasion. The scene was indeed room was next to their own, and with grea! 
altogether irresistably comic. | difficulty she got his promise to remai! at 
We soon passed the narrows and came in home. ‘* But what am [ to say to my you's 
sight of New York, which was about ten miles, friends, whom £ was to meet at Leith, at sif 
disiant, It had now become dark. The boat!'o’clock ?” ‘With great truth you may 5° 
quickly crossed the bay. Castle Garden shone|\your aunt is ill, for [ am so at present; C0! 
like a blaze of light ; rockets were bursting sider you are an only son, under our protec 
in the air, music rose sweetly on the evening |\tion, and should any thing happen to you, I 
breeze, and it would have required no ** ghost|would be my death.” Mr, D, immedist ly 
from the grave,” to tell us that we were in!wrote a note to his friends, saying that he \* 
the vicinity ot merry New York. We janded|| prevented joining them, and sent his servé" 
at Liberty street, where we (the passerigers, with it to Leith. The morning came in 10s 
separated, and I heaved a heartfelt sigh as 1 beautifully, and continued so till three o’clocs: 
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when a violent storm arose, and in an instant||facilitate this awful operation, the poet knelt 
the boat and allthat were init went to the|/down, and jusi as he had extricated the sword 
bottom, and were never more heard of, nor/|from its hiding place, the point touched the 
was any part of it ever seen. I often heard!|lady’s foot. She opened her eyes, and what 
‘ie story from my father, who always added,'| was her amazement to behold the poet on his 
ee not ons me ee aoe but pa psa ped rongt bp eee pe _ se a 
awful gratitude, | never can forget, my lie,;drawn sword in his hand pointed towards her. 
by Providente, was saved by ‘ Dream.”—| I will not transcribe the very curious prayer, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. \which some ill-natured persons affirm, was ut- 
—_——>-—— itered by the devout minister’s lady on this oc- 
From Sketches of Parisian Society, in the New Monthly ©2#S10n ; she thought herself about to be mur- 
Magazine. \dered by an insane lover. The poet stam- 
| will relate to you a ludicrous little adven-||mered out an unintelligible explanation, and 
wire which took place at the house of one of hastily retreated, sword in hand, while the 
our ministers who is remarkable for the gravi-| lady, in her terror, exclaimed that he was a 
ty and the hauteur of his manners. He invit-|, Monster. 
ed todinner, a poet, a member of the institute, | 
aman distinguished for excessive diffidence’) ; gee Sgt ala : 
and rptene of mind, and Nor like the mas- | The t AR plncoaentien: se 
ter of the house, 1s a good Jesuit. The poet,|! 2€ father OF Uharies rendie , 
somewhat astonished at receiving an invitation) long engaged na pyre co, one ae 
from his Excellency, made his appearance in having accumulated a sulicient fortune, anc 
the dress worn by the members of the Insti- retiring from the busy scenes of a mercantile 
Serpe Peg eee re eer 
with green silk, and asword. What was his/resotve CVOte , ) sae 
consternation, when, on entering the room, he||tion of the youthful Charles, and his still youn- 
found that he was the onlv person in official ger sister. -A private instructor was employed, 
costume, all lis’ wae of tie oeinees beinetiand so rapid ai proficiency made by uation 
plain dressed. The sword which dangled||that while it excited the surprise, it filled the 
robe at his — — his legs rg = = ore vii the vootar Ok sa 
impeding every motion, was thé most incon-)tic . ancy 
venient part of his costume; and when the and childhood passed away, and Charles was 
company were summoned to the dining room,| found amply prepared to commence his col- 
he contrived to remain behind the rest, and/ilegiate course. His talents could not long 
taking his sword from his side he hid it under, remain ——., and aes — his —, 
the cushions of an ottoman. Dinner being,|tance into college he evinced them to be o 
ended, the company returned to the dressing/|the first order, His disposition too, was most 
room, and the wife of the minister and some | kind and amiable. In him, the oppressed 
yee ladies ye Ba ga on = aay ¥ baat arte find r appear a — ~ 
About nine o’clock the company began to de- opportunity presented to relheve the wants o 
part, and only a few of the minister’s particu-the unfortunate, he seized it with heartfelt 
lar friends remained. This was the fitting! satisfaction ; he was remarkable alse, for the 
moment for the poet to take his departure, ||scrupulous exactness with which he discharg- 
but he still kept his seat. lied a promise, nor was he ever known to de- 
At 11 o’clock almost all the company were. viate in the slightest degree from a course of 
gone; and when twelve came the poet was|the strictest honor. Yet, with those noble 
left alone with the minister and his wife. His’ qualifications he possessed one fault, which, 
Excellency naturally concluded that he had although perhaps not unpardonable, was still 
some favor to solicit, but at length finding that a source of grief to his friends, and sufficient 
he said not a word, he wished him good mght, |to embitter many moments of a life that 
and left him alone with his wife. The lady otherwise might have passed without one 
who was still reclining on the ottoman, was, feeling of remorse or melancholy. In a mo- 
not a little astonished at the poet’s protracted ment of excitement, reason would forsake her 
visit. rhe poor member of the Institute, over-|dominion over him, and he would at once sur- 
biniogr es with confusion, was very silent and render himself up to the nbd year > fury of 
very dull, and at length the lady, oppressed his anger. He was sensible of the danger to 
with drowsiness, closed her eyes. The poet) which he was thus exposed, and he strove, by 
‘hought this a favourable moment for regain-||presenting himself with every motive his ima- 
‘ng possession of his sword. He cautiously|\gination could suggest, to correct this unhap- 
approached the lady, and putting his hand|/py propensity; but strange as it may appear, 
yeneath the cushion, seized the hilt of his|his efforts were fruitless, and it seemed be- 
sword, but not having reached the scabbard,|/yond the power of man wholly to eradicate 
‘© drew out only the unsheathed blade. To'this dangerous passion. Still he retained his 
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place in the affections of his associates, for, |jthem with much vehemence. The father of 


although they beheld these intemperate sal- 
lies of rage, they beheld him also when rea- 
son had resumed her empire, they perceived 
him overwhelmed with sorrow, andthey could 
not withhold their pity. It was at this period 
he became acquainted with Edward H., a 
youth in many respects the exact counterpart | 
of Charles. They were each of an ardent 
temper, and were alike susceptible of all the 
tender emotions of the soul. An intimacy was} 
contracted between them, which soon increas- 
ed to the warmest friendship, and in the en- 
joyment of each other’s society, they felt a 
satisfaction which nothing else could afford. 
By a kind and tender sympathy the woes of; 
life were in some degree alleviated, for they | 
rejoiced in each other’s prasperity, and when| 
the hand of misfortune was heavy upon one, 
it imparted grief also to his companion. In| 
the autumn of 1812, Edward with his friend | 
repaired to the dwelling of the latter, that! 
they might together spend the ensuing vaca- 
tion. ‘They had anticipated the utmost plea-| 
sure on this occasion, and anxiously awaited 
its approach. Emily, the sister of Charles, | 
was now in the bloom of youth, remarkable 
for her beauty, to which she added a degree} 
of intelligence which rendered her company | 
peculiarly attractive. Edward beheld her,, 
and——-.** to see her was to love her.” 

His passion was reciprocated on her part,! 
and Charles saw with pleasure their mutual | 
jove. He knew the sterling virtue of Edward, | 
and wished for his sister no better companion | 
than the friend of his heart. At this time, as; 
it is well known, the demon of party raged! 
uncontrolled, preying upon the very vitals of 
our distressed country, and destroying the) 
sweets of social life. Unfortunately the friends. 





Charles interposed, and endeavoured to allay 
the storm which he saw commencing ; but in 
vain, their anger continued to increase, and 
soon arrived at such a height that they so far 
forgot the respect they owed themselves and 
each other, as to indulge in the grossest per- 
isonalities, and it was found necessary, in order 
‘to prevent them from proceeding to open vio. 
lence, to make use of force in compelling 
Charles to leave the room. They again met 
at the tea table, where Emily beheld with 
anxiety their coldness, and endeavoured by 
iher lively conversation to divert their min/s, 
and effect a reconciliation—But this she was 
unable to accomplish. The epithets o7 rascal 
and villain which they had sv liberally be. 
stowed, still sounded in their ears, and the 
remembrance rekindled their indignation.— 
After they iad left the table, Charles with- 
drew to his apartment, from whence he soon 
transmitted a challenge to his former friend— 
the challenge was accepted, and they agreed 
to meet the foliowing morning in a wood 
‘about a mile distant from the residence of Mr. 
Pendleton. Accordingly the next day, under 
ditferent pretences, they repaired to the place 
of rendezvous, unattended, that their object 
might not be suspected—they immediately 
prepared for the fatal encounter—the tear 





'|stood in the eye of Charles as he beheld his 


friend, and reflected upon their former inti- 
macy and their deadly purpose, for the voice 
of nature was not wholly stifled, but feelings 
of tenderness still clustered around his heart 
and forbade him to shed the blood of his friend, 
but he felt that he had now gone too far to 
irececle, his ideas of honor demanded the sacri- 
ifice, and he determined to obey its dictates.— 
Edward was much agitated. The thought 





had espoused different sides in this political of Emily, and the distress that would rend 
contest, but each one, knowing the impetu-|jher heart, if her brother should fall by his 
osity of his temper had carefully abstained||hand, rushed upon his recollections, and had 


from a topic which they plainly foresaw must) 
endanger their friendship, and perhaps lead) 
to consequences still more to be dreaded.—| 
But it was destined that this silence should 
now be interrupted, and that the ties of friend-' 
ship, by which they had been so long con-. 
nected, should be broken forever. A gentle-, 
man who resided in the vicinity, had one day’ 
called upon Mr. Pendleton ; their conversation 
turned upon the situation of the country, and’ 
of the factions that disturbed its domestic 
peace. Charles at this moment was absent,| 
and Edward taking part in the conversation, | 
had the misfortune to differ in opinion from! 
the gentleman, and considerable earnestness, 
was manifested by both—at this crisis Charles) 
entered the room, and for a moment listened | 
to the dispute. His friend advanced senti-| 


} 
{ 


ments at which his mind revolted, and, from | 


the impulse of the moment, he replied to|| 


well nigh overpowered his resolutioin—but 
he did not consider himself as the aggressor 
—he had accepted the challenge, and his in- 
sulted pride urged him onward. The teatures 
of Charles wore a deathlike paleness tat 
plainly evinced the anguish of his soul; he 
trembled as he stood upon the brink of time, 
and contemplated a shoreless eternity, but 


a reconciliation. They bade each other fare- 
well, and proceeded to execute their purpose 
—their faces were turned from each otner, 
when suddenly, a sportsman in an adjoinmg 
thicket, discharged his fowling peace, the bul- 
let whistled by the head of Charles, who '1- 
stantly turned around. Instead of the pale- 


ness that his countenance had before exiidit- 
ed, it was flushed with indignation—he thougit 
that Edward had been guilty of this disionor- 
able attempt upon his life, and in a transport 





the die was cast, and he dismissed ali hopes of 
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of fury, he lodged the contents of his pistoljjannihilated ; public credit at such a stand that 
in the body of his friend. Edward fell, and||they cannot obtain a loan in London or Paris, 
falling he glanced at Charles a look of re-|jon as advantageous terms as their ci-devant co- 
proach mingled with compassion, and imme-ijlonies can: proscription and severe punish- 
diately expired. Charles saw his mistake,||ment for any unguarded expressions relative 
and sunk insensible to the ground. From this|}to politics; and spies to communicate to the 
situation he was aroused by a shriek, and rais-||police, any such information as shall tend to 
ing his eyes, he beheld his father and _sister|\exalt them in the estimation of their employ- 
approaching. Mr. Pendleton and his daugh- ers, although it be at the expense of the ruin 
ter had suspected their intention, and had/iof an innocent family ; rogués protected and 
been for some time in search of them, at//screened from justice, if they are able to pay 
length they were directed to the spot by the//for it; ** the law’s delay,” though great every 
report of the pistol—Emily recognized tle||where, peculiarly so here ; and offices in pos- 
lifeless body of her lover, and her grief knew)|session of sycophants—the streets crowded 
no bounds; she upbraided her brother with |with beggars, and the roads, in its environs, 
his guilt, and implicated upon his head the jinfested with banditti ;—such is an outline, by 
vengeance of heaven, Charles remained si- no means exaggerated, of the present state of 
lent, he would not attempt to vindicate his |Madrid and of Spain—When we take into 
conduct, for he well knew his crime admitted |consideration, that it is only three hundred and 
of nopalliation. With the assistance of others, thirty years, since, from hence Columbus was 
Mr. Pendleton conducted home his unhappy |despatched on that voyage which brought 
children. Her excessive grief had brought |such an abundant supply of the sinews of war 
upon Emily a delirium, from which she never to Europe, and now observe, how low in the 
recovered, and she survived the unfortunate ‘scale of nations she ranks, and that, at the 
Edward, but a few months. Life now pre- ‘present time, one of the cities.in the country 
sented to Charles no allurements, and the discovered by Columbus contains almost dou- 
prospect before him was cheerless and deso- ble the number of inhabitants that the once 
late—he had involved his family in ruin and’ proud capital of Spain does, her decline has 
disgrace ; had slain his friend, and laid his sis- |been rapid beyond any parallel.” 
terin an untimely grave. He. therefore, de-,| 
termined to offer up, on the altar of his coun- | 
try, a life that was a burden to himself, and LEGEND OF LOVE. 
useless to saciety. Accordingly he entered} Near Rouen, in Normandy, upon a hill of 
the army, where he courted death in every |considerable height, stands a religious chapel, 
conflict, and at length poured out his blood whose walls, discoloured by time, and here, 
on the well fought field of Bridgewater. vand there covered with ivy, bear witness to 
RK. Q. T. its antiquity: it is called ** The Priory of the 
|| wo Lovers.’ There is something extremely 
jjinteresting and peculiarly affecting in the 
MADRID. ievents that occasioned its erection: they 
The following interesting account of the |bave all the attractive characteristics of ro- 
city of: Madrid, is extracted from a letter of ‘mantic fiction, with the engaging and touch- 
an American gentleman to his friend in this ing influence which exclusively belongs to 
country—it exhibits a lamentable view of the |truth, 
present state of society in that ancient and| Inthe 12th century, when the feudal system 
celebrated city. existed in all its debasing rigidness, this part 
r of the country was under the sway of a baron, 
of the richest, most brilliant and most influ- ‘distinguished for the haughtiness and caprici- 
ential court in Europe; the capital of a king- jous cruelty of his disposition ; he delighted in 
dom on whose possessions the sun never set ; brutal displays of power, imposed services 
and whose power was almost commensurate |upon his vassals the most whimsical and degra- 
with its extent, there remain but scanty ding, visiting delinquency with punishments, 
races of what it once was. A cou:t, rendered )|the severity of which bordered upon ferocity, 
contemptible by its imbecility and tyranny, its ‘and, in fine, indulged with exultation in every 
poverty, and dependence ; a priesthood, like |thing which served to exhibit his conscious- 
locusts, destroying the last remnant of ver- |ness of superiority, and his contempt for the 
dure ; nobles in exile, and their palaces fal-/junfortunate beings in subservience to him. 
ling to ruins, or converted into barracks for!|Such was the character of too many of the feu- 
soldiers ; foreign mercenaries combined with ‘da! lords: the natural consequence of a system 
domestic troops, assisting to wrest from in-' investing men with exorbitant power over 
dustry its hard earnings: the colonies gone, |their fellows. : 
and commerce, and the fat offices they aiford-|| Tie Baron possessed an only daughter, in 
ed to courtly beggars and indigent favorites, every respect unlike himself; the exquisite 
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beauty of her person was only equalled by the ‘still far above them—nature had almost yield. 
sweetness of her disposition, and the amiability| ed, but the pressure, the impassioned acccats 
of her manners, Her father loved her with all) of bis lovely burthen, infused new strength 

the fondness such a being was capable of, and|'‘* She shall be mine,” burst from his lips.—His 
desired to see her united to a noble of rank||weakened frame seemed re-invigorated, and 
and wealth. -A young Chevalier greatly her||he persevered in the ascent. Again and’ 
inferior in birth and fortune, but possessed of; again he had almost fallen to the ground 
a true nobility of soul, saw and loved her.'through the extremity of fatigue—again and 
The Baron’s fair daughter was not insensible}/again his successful efforts in ascending were 
to his merits, she preferred him to the crowd % en super-human ; like a man struggling 
of Jordlings who hovered around her, desiring|/with the waves, conscious that a suspension 
her favourable smile upon their professions of|/of exertion would inevitably consign him to a 
regard. Knowing the character ofher father,||watery grave, so toiled the Chevalier, At 
and conscious that she never could be his, the/|length, the exulting shouts of the vassals an. 
Chevalier prudently concealed his passion) nounce that he has gained the summit. The 
from all ‘*save the sacred eye of faithful victor is beheld on the top of the hill—he 
love.” In astolen interview, the object of|'sinks to the ground with his beauteous prize 
his affection acknowledged a reciprocal at-jjin his arms. ‘*O my love, now my husband, 
tachment. One day as the Chevalier was|\you have succeeded,” exclaimed she. No 
expressing the ardor and sincerity of his pas-answer was returned to her expressions of 











sion, \passion. Extricating herself from his arms, 
——“ like the stealing ishe gazed upon his countenance—a death-like 
Of summer wind thro’ some wreathed shell, ‘paleness was spread over it—his eyes, that so 


Each seeret winding, each inmost feeling : 
Of all her soul, pr Sher to its spell !” 6 \lately beamed with the ardour of love, were 
7 . | se j—** } 9 . =a 
the Baron, whio ever-watchful over his daugh- eae i — is dead!” she ——— out 
ter, suspected some secret attachment, came|| 4 rong if ner vd ba appeared to revive him, 
upon them. The mutual tenderness and con-|/220 BS 2alt-opened his eyes—supporting him 


fusion expressed in their countenances, filled Jeg her arm, she made impatient signals to 
him with rage—his frame shook with emotion the vassals who, having seen the Chevalier 
fail, had hastened to his assistance. As they 


—his eyes gleamed furiously upon the Cheva- . : 
Yess Movs ascended the hill, a stifled murmur of in- 


lier, and some act of violence would have been | ‘nati f h daniel h 
the inevitable consequence, had not his beau-| @'S7440N rose from them, admiring the gener- 


tiful daughter, her eyes suffused with tears, | OUS spirit and ardent love of the Chevalier for 
thrown herself at his feet intreating him to)|their amiable mistress, and detesting the 
pardon her lover, and expressing her fixed Ctuelty of their lord; they dared not, how- 
determination not to survive his death. The{/C¥¢" give vent to their feelings—their aid 
stern Baron was moved, but the inhuman) |“#S needless—the eyes ofthe Chevalier again 
capriciousness of his temper was still predo-|(©!0sed—his lips convulsively quivered—his 

head fell upon the bosom of his beloved girl 


minant ‘ Young man,” says he, turning to|| ‘ : : 

the Chevalier, Hay heise’ shresamiptncnstyl the hand of death was laid upon him—she 
dared to aspire to the hand of my daughter—) B@V one look upon his cold and lifeless fea. 
what extravagance in you to think of such q| (tures, uttered a slight groan and sunk down by 
thing one moment—however she is your wife|/""™- ' 
but upon one condition only: you mustconvey} The Baron saw his daughter sink to the 
her in your arms to the top of yonder hill,”) ground, and ran towards the hill ; he arrived, 
(pointing to one which rose rather steeply|and beheld her form extended by the side of 
near his castle) “ without resting, but if-you|her lover—in vain did he clasp her in his 
rest—ay! for one moment, you lose her for-|arms, calling upon her to give him one glance 
ever.” Fired with the idea of possessing her} of forgiveness—in vain did he tear his hair in 
he loved so ardently, the danger and toil|\agony—the spark of life was extinct—by the 
seemed trivial, success appeared certain to||side of her lover’s body had she breathed out 
the mind of the Chevalier. A large concourse! her faithful soul! The vassals mutely gazed 
of vassals assembled to behold this singular|/upon the body of her they ever regarded with 
and barbarous exhibition. The Chevalier'reverence and affection: their countenances 
seized the beautiful girl in his arms, rushed |were more expressive ‘of sorrow than of an- 
to the hill and ascended it with astonishing ger.” They bore the Baron half distracted from 
rapidity. ‘Trembling with apprehension, and/|the spot, when the violence of his griet had 
fearful that he would exhaust his strength by |in some degree abated. To ease histroublec 
his vehemence, she tenderly urged him to conscience, and as a melancholy consolation, 
repress his eagerness. ‘‘ Fear nothing my jhe caused a chapel to be erected there. 7 he 
dearest,” says he, “I will triumph; { will |bodies of the lovers were placed in one tomb 
reach the top”—he panted from the ardency |—they were laid side by side—and those, 
of his exertions, the summit of the hill was')whose union, when living, the envious fate: 
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had denied, were not dividedin death. The 
rear will often glisten in the eye of the pea- 





hill, and relates the story of the two unfortu- 
nate lovers, 





sant girlof Normandy, asshe points to the fatal) 


(tinguished. The fear of death laid fast hold 
upon me. 

The whole city was im commotion ; you could 
hear nothing but lamentations and confused 
exhortations to make ready for the dreadful 


event. The monks who had risen to sing their 
matins, terrified by the movements of the 
earth, ran into my chamber armed with crosses 
. and relics, imploring the mercy of H»aven.— 
TEMPEST AT NAPLES. A prior whose name was David, and who was 
In the year 1343, while Petrarch was at Na-/|Considered as a saint, was at their head. The 
; ae : . , | sight of these inspired us with alittle courage. 
ples, a horrible tempest visited that city, which! we proceeded to the church which was already 
had been foretold by an astrologer. The con-||crowded, and here we remained during the 
sternation it excited in the minds of the in- of ~~ Pog Fights every moment 
. . |, the completion o e prophecy, 
habitants, and the effects of placer thus de-| It is mabontile to dereribe the horrors of 
scribed by him in a letter to a friend. ''the night.. The elements were let loose—the 
A monk, who was the bishop of a neighbor-!inoise of the thunder, the winds, and the rain, 
ing island, and held in great esteem for his) the roaring of the enraged sea, the convul- 
sanctity, and skill in astrology, had foretold!|sions of the heaving earth, and the distracted 
that Naples was to be destroyed by an earth-!\cries of those who felt themselves staggering 
quake on the 25th November. This prophe-)on the brink of death, were dreadful beyond 
cy spread such terror through the city, that! imagination. Never was there such a night. As 
the inhabitants abandoned their affairs to pre-;||soon as we apprehended that day was at hand, 
pare themselves for death. Some hardy spi-|the altars were prepared, and priests dressed 
rts, indeed, ridiculed those who betrayed)themselvesfor mass. Trembling, we lifted up 
marks of fear on the approach of a thunder our eyes to. heaven, and then fell prostrate 
storm, and as soon as the storm was over, jest-/ upon the earth. 
ingly cried out—* See, the prophecy has fail-;| The day at length appeors. But whata day ! 
ed!” (Its horrors were much more terrible than 
As to myself I was in a state between fear those of the night. No sooner were the higher 
and hope ; but I must confess that fear some-) parts of the city a little more calm, than we 
times got the ascendant. Accustomed to a) were struck with the outcries which we heard 
colder climate, and in which a thunder storm towards the sea. Anxious to discover what 
in winter was a rare phenomenon, I consider-| passed there, and still expecting nothing but 
ed what I now saw as a threatening from hea-| death, we became desperate, and instantly 
ven. || mounting our horses rode down to the shore. 
On the eve of night in which the prophecy, Heavens! what a sight! Vessels wrecked 
was to be fulfilled, a number of females, more)in the harbor—theestrand covered with bodies 
attentive to impending evil than to the deco- which had been dashed against the rocks by 
rum of their sex ran half naked through the, the fury of the waves. Here you saw the 


«And mourns that they, so gracious, should have fled, 


«As twere before their time——--—-——.” B. 








streets, pressing their children to their bosoms. 
They hastened to prostra'e themselves in the! 
churches, which they deluged with their tears, 
crying, Have mercy; O Lord! have mercy 
upon us!”? 

Moved and distressed with the general con- 
sternation, I retired early to the convent of 
St. Laurence. The monks went to rest at 
the usual hour. It was the seventh day of the 
moon, and as [ was anxious to observe in what 
manner she would set, 1 stood looking out my 
‘indow till she was hid from my sight by a 
neighboring mountain. This was a little be-) 
ore midnight. The moon was gloomy and 
vercast ; nevertheless I felt myself tolerably 
omposed, and went to bed. But scarce ha: 
Closed my eyes, when I was awekened by 
le loud rattling of my chamber windows. ! 
‘lt the walls of the convent violently shake: 
‘om their foundation. ‘The lamp which I al- 
























|brains of some and the entrails of others; there 
the palpitating struggles of yet remaining life. 
You might distinguish the groans of the men, 
and the shrieks of the women, even through 
the thunder, the roaring of the billows, and 
the crash of the falling houses. The sea re- 
garded not either the restraints of men, or the 
barriers of nature.. She no longer knew the 
bounds which had been set by the Almighty. 

The immense mole, while stretching itself 
out on each hand, forms the port,. was buried 
under the tumult of the waves ; and the lower, 
parts of the city were so much deluged, that 
you could not pass along the streets without 
danger of being drowned. 

We found near the shore a thousand Neapo- 
‘litan knights, who had assembled, as it were, 
‘to attend the funeral destinies of their country. 
| Whis splendid troop gave me a little courage, 
|“ If I die,” said I to myself, “ it will be at least 





ays kept lighted through the night, was ex-Nin good company.”—Scarce had I made this 
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beauty of her person was only equalled by the ‘still far above them—nature had almost yield 
sweetness of her disposition, and the amiability| ed, but the pressure, the impassioned accents 
of her manners, Her father loved her with all of bis lovely burthen, infused new stren th 
the fondness such a being was capable of, and||** She shall be mine,” burst from his epi 
desired to see her united to a noble of rank||weakened frame seemed re-invigorated, and 


and wealth. -A young Chevalier greatly her he persevered in the ascent. Again and’ 


inferior in birth and fortune, but possessed of; again he had almost fallen to the ground 
a true nobility of soul, saw and loved her.) through the extremity of fatigue—again and 
The Baron’s fair daughter was not insensible!|again his successful efforts in ascending were 
to his merits, she preferred him to the crowd ncn super-human ; like a man struggling 
of lordlings who hovered around her, desiring/|with the waves, conscious that a suspension 
her favourable smile upon their professions of||of exertion would inevitably consign him to a 
regard. Knowing the character of her father,||\watery grave, so toiled the Chevalier, At 
and conscious that she never could be his, the) length, the exulting shouts of the vassals an. 
Chevalier prudently concealed his passion; nounce that he has gained the summit. The 
from all ‘‘save the sacred eye of faithful) victor is beheld on the top of the hill—he 
love.” In astolen interview, the object of|sinks to the ground with his beauteous prize 
his affection acknowledged a reciprocal at-/jin his arms. ‘*O my love, now my husband 
tachment. One day as the Chevalier was!iyou have succeeded,” exclaimed she. No 
expressing the ardor and sincerity of his pas-/answer was returned to her expressions of 








sion, (passion. Extricating herself from ‘his arms, 
—_—_—_—““ like the stealing . she gazed upon his countenance—a death-like 
Of summer wind thro’ some wreathed shell, ''paleness was spread over it—his eyes, that so 


Each secret winding, each inmost feeling 
Of all her soul, echoed to its spell!” 
the Baron, whio ever-watchful over his daugh- 
ter, suspected some secret attachment, came 
upon them. The mutual tenderness and con-)|". ’ _ : 
with her arm, she made impatient signals to 


fusion expressed in their countenances, filled); . d 
P : ithe vassals who, having seen the Chevalier 


him with rage—his frame shook with emotion fall. he : 

—his eyes gleamed furiously upon the Cheva-||'"" had hastened to his assistance. As they 

lier, and some act of violence would have been ascended the hill, a stifled murmur of in- 

the inevitable consequence, had not his beau-| tignation rose from them, admiring the gener- 

tiful daughter, her eyes suffused with tears, |OUS SP!Tit and ardent love of the Chevalier for 
‘ their amiable mistress, and detesting the 


thrown herself at his feet intreating him to)|"" Ity of thei ; 
pardon her lover, and expressing her fixed|/°TUS is their lord; they dared not, nat 
give vent to their feelings—their ai 


determination not to survive his death. The|)/©Y°" : , 
stern Baron was moved, but the inhuman||“4S needless—the eyes ofthe Chevalier again 
capriciousness of his temper was still predo-||closed—his lips _convulsively | quivered—his 
minant Young man,” says he, turniag to | read fell upon the bosom of his beloved girl 
the Chevalier, ‘‘ you have presumptuously |/—~the hand of death was laid upon him—she 
dared to aspire to the hand of my daughter—) B2V© one look upon his cold and lifeless fea- 
what extravagance in you to think of such q| tures, uttered a slight groan and sunk down by 
thing one moment—however she is your wife |, — 

but upon one condition only: you must convey|| The Baron saw his daughter sink to the 
her in your arms to the top of yonder hill,””), ground, and ran towards the hill ; he arrived, 
(pointing to one which rose rather steeply| and beheld her form extended by the side of 
near his castle) “ without resting, but if. you|her lover—in vain did he clasp her in his 
rest—-ay! for one moment, you lose her for-) arms, calling upon her to give him one glance 
ever.” Fired with the idea of possessing her|/of forgiveness—in vain did he tear his hair in 
he loved so ardently,-the danger and toil /|agony—the spark of life was extinct—by the 
seemed trivial, success appeared certain to ‘side of her lover’s body had she breathed out 
the mind of the Chevalier. A large concourse! her faithful soul! The vassals mutely gazed 
of vassals assembled to behold this singular|upon the body of her they ever regarded with 
and barbarous exhibition. The Chevalier reverence and affection: their countenances 
seized the beautiful girl in his arms, rushed||were more expressive ‘of sorrow than of an- 
to the hill and ascended it with astonishing ger.” They bore the Baron halfdistracted from 
rapidity. Trembling with apprehension, and)|the spot, when the violence of his griet had 
fearful that he would exhaust his strength by |in some degree abated. To ease his troubled 
his vehemence, she tenderly urged him to conscience, and as a melancholy consolation, 
repress his eagerness. ‘* Fear nothing my |he caused a chapel to be erected there. The 
dearest,” says he, ‘I will triumph; I wll bodies of the lovers were placed in one tomb 
reach the top”—he panted from the ardency |—they were laid side by side—and those, 
of his exertions, the summit of the hill was whose union, when living, the envious fate: 


‘lately beamed with the ardour of love, were 
iclosed-—** He is dead !”? she shrieked out— 
ithe sound of her voice appeared to revive him, 
‘and he half-opened his eyes—supporting him 
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The fear of death laid fast hold 





had denied, were not divided.in death. The/|/tinguished. 
rear will often glisten in the eye of the pea-jjupon me. . 
sant girlof Normandy, asshe points tothe fatal|| The whole city was in commotion ; you could 
hill, and relates the story of the two unfortu-||hear nothing but lamentations and confused 
nate lovers, ' |lexhortations to make ready for the dreadful 
«And mourns that they, so gracious, should have fled, event. The monks who had risen to sing their 
“As twere before their time——--——-——.” matins, terrified by the movements of the 
earth, ran into my chamber armed with crosses 
and relics, imploring the mercy of Heaven.— 
A prior whose name was David, and who was 
considered as a saint, was at their head. The 
sight of these inspired us with alittle courage. 

We proceeded to the church which was already 
had been foretold by an astrologer. The con-||crowded, and here we remained during the 


. : . : 
sernation it excited in the minds of the in-||rest of the night, expecting every moment 


| H 2 , 

habitants, and the effects of it are thus de-)the completion of the prophecy. 

‘bed by him ina letter to.a friend rx It is gag gi he describe - ve had 
ach , the night. . e elements were let loose—the 

A monk, who was the bishop of a neighbor-||noise of the thunder, the winds, and the rain, 
ing island, and held in great esteem for his) the roaring of the enraged sea, the convul- 
sanctity, and skill in astrology, had foretold||sions of the heaving earth, and the distracted 

at Naples was to be destro by an earth-!\cri f those who felt themselves st i 
pry > sais i ge phen aatp brink of death, cone ‘dreadiul Weyond 
cy spread such terror through the city, that! imagination. Never was there such a night. As 
the inhabitants abandoned their affairs to pre-| soon as we apprehended that day was at hand, 
pare themselves for death. Some hardy spi-|the altars were prepared, and priests dressed 
rts, indeed, ridiculed those who betrayed themselves formass. Trembling, we lifted up 
marks of —_ on the Peeing of a ponggr beg. mad oye to indi and then fell prostrate 
siorm, and as soon as the storm was over, jest-) upon the earth. 
ingly cried out—* See, the prophecy has fail-| The day at length appeosrs. But whata day! 
ed!” Its horrors were much more terrible than 

As to myself I was in a state between fear those of the night. No sooner were the higher 
and hope ; but I must confess that fear some-, parts of the city a little more calm, than we 
times got the ascendant. Accustemed te a)were struck with the outcries which we heard 
colder climate, and in which a thunder storm)towards the sea. Anxious to discover what 
in winter was a rare phenomenon, I consider-) passed there, and still expecting nothing but 
ed what I now saw as a threatening from hea- death, we became desperate, and instantly 
vi “ m gs ee ‘age penes our egy ee ape ee ~— 

n the eve of night in which the prophecy | eavens! what a sight! Vessels wrecke 

was to be fulfilled, a number of females, more in the harbor—the-strand covered with bodies 
attentive to impending evil than to the deco-'|which had been dashed against the rocks by 
rum of their sex ran half naked through the the fury of the waves. Here you saw the 
streets, pressing their children to their bosoms.| brains of some and the entrails of others; there 
They hastened to prostrate themselves in the||the palpitating struggles of yet remaining life. 
; 4 [eee : ae 
churches, which they deluged with their tears, You might distinguish the groans of the men, 
crying, * Haye mercy; O Lord! have mercy|jand the shrieks of the women, even through 
upon us!” the thunder, the roaring of the billows, and 
Moved and distressed with the general con-/|the crash of the falling houses. The sea re- 
sternation, I retired garly to the convent of) garded not either the restraints of men, or the 
St. Laurence. The monks went to rest at)|barriers of nature.. She no longer knew the 


















—<———— 
TEMPEST AT NAPLES. 


In the year 1343, while Petrarch was at Na-' 
ples, a horrible tempest visited that city, which! 
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the usual hour. It was the seventh day of the 
moon, and as I was anxious to observe in what 
manner she would set, Il stood looking out my 
indow till she was hid from my sight by a 
neighboring mountain, This was a little be- 
ore midnight. The moon was gloomy and 
vercast ; nevertheless I felt myself tolerably 
omposed, and went to bed. But scarce ha: 
closed my eyes, when I was awakened b 
he loud rattling of my chamber windows. |! 
elt the walls of the convent violently shake: 
‘om their foundation. The lamp which I al- 
‘ys kept lighted through the night, was ex- 

















‘bounds which bad been set by the Almighty. 
The immense mole, while stretching itself 
‘out on each hand, forms the port, was buried 
junder the tumult of the waves ; and the lower, 
\parts of the city were so much deluged, that 
you could not pass along the streets without 
idanger of being drowned. 
| We found near the shore a thousand Neapo- 
‘titan knights, who had assembled, as it were, 
ito attend the funeral destinies of their country, 
| his splendid troop gave me a little courage, 


Me If I die,” said I to myself, “ it will be at least 


in good compapy.”—Scarce had I made this 
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reflection, when I heard a dreadful claimour!|even round the world, provided I never quit 
every where around me. The sea had sap-'\my footing upon the earth. [{ know very well 
ped the foundations of the place where we'ithat divines insist there is as much danger bh 
stood, and it was at this instant giving way.—||land as by sea. It may be so. But I beseech 
We fied, therefore, immediately to a more ele-'|you to permit me then to give up my life 
vated ground. Hence we beheld a most tre-|\where I first received it. 1 like the saying of 
mendous sight! The sea between Nuples and jone of the ancients, “ He who is shipwreck. 
Capra was ccvered with mountains: they|/ed a second time cannot lay the fault upon 
were neither green, as in the ordinary state of | Neptune.” 
the ocean, nor black, as in common storins, js dalilic 
but white. ; 

The young queen rushed out of the palace, pes Sen concate aan 
barefooted, herdiair dishevelled, and hair dress) Then pai ; Gs hapaamean ps gr a 
in the greatest disorder. She. was followed Anonymous, 
by a train of females, whose dres; wasasloose | - Amclia Wilson was a blooming virgin of 
and disorderly as her own. They went to |sixteen summers, fair asthe blushing rose-bud 
throw themselves at the feet of the blessed of morning, ere the refulgent orb of day has 
virgin, crying aloud—‘* Mercy! mercy !” \\dispelled the dewy freshness which beautifies 

Towards the close of the day the storm its petals. The light and buoyancy of youth 
abated, the sea was calm, and the heavens se-|sported around her feminine figure, and 
rene. Those who were upon the land suffer-) sparkled brilliantly from beneath the raven 
ed only the pains of fear; but it was otherwise ||lasbes which fringed her speaking eyes— 


{ 


with those who were upon the water. ise i threw a rosy mantle around her, and 











Marseilles galleys, last from Cypress, and now | gave a luxuriant zest to the complexion and 
ready to nice a ego ee ag: et Sa ees ie ee 3 = which cape pe: 
eyes ; nor could we give them the least as- culiarly admired. Yet beauty was her least 
sistance. Larger vessels from other nations ornament, as she was adorned with every re. 
met with the same fate, in the midst of the ‘quisite and elegant accomplishment which 
harbor.—Not a soul was saved! | adds a polish to the female character, besides 
There was a very large vessel, which had On |ipossessing a natural strengt’s of mind and 
board four hundred criminals under sentence jamiability of disposition, which imparts s 
Sain bie neg of their ae had jheavenly tinge to the unpolluted mind of a 
cen changed, and they were reserved as 2) virtuous woman. 
forlorn hope, to be exposed in the first expe-| A first love, with all its ardent hopes and 
dition against Sicily. This ship, which was sacred aspirations, had recently diffused its 
stout and well built, sustained the shock of magic feeling over her youthtul bosom, concen- 
the waves till sunset ; but now she began toitrating every affectionate emotion of her soul 
loosen and to fill with water. The criminals, ||in the person of Clarence Richards, Clarence 
who were a hardy set of men, and less dismay-|| was a youth of nineteen, possessing every 
ed by death, as they had lately seen him so!) winning faculty calculated to gain the affec- 
near at hand, struggled with the storm, and |tions of a young and susceptible female. At 
by abold and vigorous defence, kept death at /interesting yet manly countenance, graceful 
bay till the approach of night. But their efforts jand insinuating address, accompanied with § 
were in vain. The ship began to sink. De- mind of unusual strength and penetration, he 
termined, however, to put off as far as possi-||was not dilatory in perceiving the interest he 
ble the moment of dissolution, they ran aloft held in the heart of the artless Amelia, no 
and hung among the masts and rigging. At less enthusiastic in reciprocating such interest 
this moment the tempest was appeased, and | Clarence had been a constant visitor . 
these poor convicts were the only persons||Amelia’s for at least a year; they had a0 
whose lives were saved in the port of Naples.) to each other eternal fidelity. Yet a disci 
Petrarch wrote this letter the day shine the nave of the state of their sentiments with t 
carthquake, and concludes with the following gard to each other, had not yet been caret 
a } . {i »lia? ae of a 
ag ge this storm will be sufficient se lietaree ‘ Mby whi “ar a cheetahs res 
. rus s stor : - intervened by which they might 1 
curity against all solicitations to make me risk |pulse to Clarence would be the consequent 
my life upon the ocean. This is the only thing jof such disclosure. But, alas! the calm @ 
in wpe : ee slate ee rebel; but in this 1 we eater which they “ae adhe oni 
_wou!d not obey either the pope, or even my) bliss which none save those who have expe 
father himself, was he to return upon the earth. ||enced the feeling can describe, was soon it 
I will leave the air to the birds, and the sea|(ened by the clouds of despair, which shacé 
to the fish ; for I ama land animal, and to the |the prospect, and hid in darkness and dismly 
land I will confide myself. Seud me whither |the visions which had glowed stronges ' 
you please ; I will go to the furthest east, or deeper at every interview. Clarence #35" 
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indigent circumstances, and this was an unan-| Amelia’s sickness. Sherecovered, but it was 
swerable objection with Amelia’s parents, who) to a life of unhappiness and mourning, through 
were governed altogether by mercenary which she lingered a few years, a victim to 
views, and calculated that the beauty and ac- parental forbiddance; then sank into the 
complishments of their daughter would en- tomb, long before youth had lost its garb of 
sure her a wealthy suitor, thereby preferring ‘broken hearted beauty. W. C. B. 
the sacrifice of their child’s happiness for), 
worldly dross. It wasat the separation which |} 
ensued immediately on this divulgement _— THE COQUETTE 

Clarence felt all the violence of blighted hopes, | f 

aidina moment of passionate phrenzy be-|| I resolved to pass one summer at the town 
sougkt his love to elope and clandestinely | of ——-, which was at that time a fashion- 
consummate their union—but in vain; al-|able resort. I was accompanied thither by 
though ‘Amelia acknowledged her determina- Dick Dashiell, a young foppish acquaintance 
tion never to unite herself with another, yet! Of mine, who like myself, cared only to see 
could she not be overruled from what she! fine girls, and fall in love with them, I must 
had ever considered a duty to her parents, /freely confess, that this has always been my 
whom she had always implicitely obeyed.—) Chief motive for visiting the summer haunts 
It was the last opportunity they were permit-| Of fashion, and I much doubt whether it is not 
ted to coi verse together, and after reiterat- 5° with many others. : : 
ing assurances of everlasting affection they || Accordingly, having gotten every thing in 
parted ! ' ° ” readiness, we started off in handsome style 


There is sadness in parting from friends and} oe a. ana om yee eur piu ~ _ 
relatives whom we are confident, if living, |P oh, d _ fil SiR i ere ee ae 
againto meet; but there is agony mtense in|? a weg if re i a hewt af ROMs We. 
parting forever from the object of first and |, Peares krone ee eth stiie he os and 
faithful love—from anticipations which have|'t — > dee av 1 witt ‘ing ” AB RAGS 
lightened our cares and softened the sorrows|i0 a. cae t a ri ne wii ad 
of youth !—When the beacon of hope expires, || a ne “fh ** i : si: bint tl ith 
tie soul is darkened foxever; the world is||,) en At + esis safe 
joyless, barren and uninteresting; the grave! en oe oe ee ES eee 
. ere made acquainted with others. Our ar- 
al of course made a little stir among the 
and spirit-broken to one of the West: India’ oat anny gage eeeree 5 ee 
islands, with the faint hope of there accumu-| } wns ses nage pa 1 weet “sil bi agree 
lating a sufficiency to satisfy the expectations) pay Sian Powe hem gare i: ae ae “i 
of Amelia’s cruel parents. One short month) ee | fell _ ~ <a wt Pets ee ee 
elapsed after his arrival there, where fortune|l- ss T tuahar te cig . “4 aa see 
had commenced lavishing her smiles abun oe se ae “ad igey o. oo haga, om 
dantly upon him, when the yellow fever, that one ee 2 ar gas 4 “3 felt mer 
bane of health and envoy-of the tomb, seized , ~ ih ee Ap a as 
upon his melancholy frame. Awhile he Bij gee cae clleio iecees ; in Hg felt a 
gered patiently and resigned, when the co'd!! sondin sated if re » week k 
mildews of death oozed from his pallid brow|i +, se y . rs die . ‘7g wi nq se . 
~—his lips feebly faltered forth a parting RE nigde ag en . ee . page aie _ —— 
well to those around him; one deep convulsive lever, wa wank etfett pia caida. and wu 4 
struggle shook his emaciated form, and he!;, Sake deduct a y P , 58 
gid ame sy poe: a mepemtee in) The ladies soon attracted our attention. I 
nily vault of the gentleman with whom ||,apef, i i 
he vesided., amid the iavutaliine of his fami. tine efuly zerenes Soe ag a vig. 
ly, to whom he was already much endeared | ¢ Z oe sae wig ge vig Cc il Hag rn 
by the ties of friendship. ‘To paint the an-|| md ot wad attests oad fe gone Fa 
guish of Amelia on hearing the account of his 2 e ian ee a Gheakia - Sane ‘ b - sone 
death is impossible—her grief, and the re- that Miss Pauline Laforest was vt al 
proaches she bestowed upon herself, as the! lowed tn be in the ‘Bek rank of beauty ; poo 
primary cause of his departure from his native |lin my opinion, she was divinely beautiful.— 
sane Ductonne Bee Stoney io acter ay The gayety of her dress well accorded with 
mediately theestevint bev iia Be +g the gayety of her countenance ; the brillianey 
6 upon ike ea ee ie ee of her black eyes gave an indescribable lustre 
peaked Guemk Gk eco Bia oily aaah and softness of expression to her fine features ; 
Ys P% & \|her shape, too, was of the most exquisite and 


forit, by their solicitude and attention during'finished mould. And last of all, she was evi- 
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becomes the only refuge to the unfortunate ||. 
wanderer. Clarence wandered disconsolate |’ 
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dently not farther advanced in life than her 


seventeenth year. From a friend I learned 
that she was an orphan, and that her only in- 
heritance was an embarrassed estate. But I 
was not in search of a fortune; a provident 
father had already stored up immense riches 
for an only son, and 1 cared for no portion 
but loveliness and goodness. 

I was not dilatory in becoming acquainted 
with the lady. I discovered that (like myself, ) 
she was of a gay and fanciful disposition ; and 
her artless and fascinating manners rivetted 
the chains with which I felt already shackled. 
Pauline was fond of attention ; and I was not 
less fond of paying it. I seized every oppor- 
tunity of attending her, and now felt the mat- 
ter taking a more serious turn than 1 had at 
first intended, I found myself entangled in a 
net, from whose meshes | could not escape if 
1 would, nor would not if I could ; and that 
the consequence of this must be, to become 
an ardent and serious suitor to her affections, 
and if possible, attach my destinies to hers for- 
ever. The thought was. pleasant, and the 
obvious necessity of the measure made it still 
wore so. 

But this was easier said than done; I had 
rivals. Several young men hovered around, 
captivated with her charms, and among them, 
my companion Richard Dashiell. A coolness 
had arisen between Mr. Dashiell and myself ; 
and I felt it converted into jealousy upon 
observing that his addresses were not so dis- 
agreeable as I might have wished. Miss La- 
forest was, as I said, fond of attention; and I 
hastily branded her with the name of Co- 

uette. 

Of all her beaux, however, Dashiell and 
myself were the most steadfast ; and although 
she received the court of all with evident 
pleasure, yet most of them had not felt that 
warmth of passion with which I was animated. 

I soon perceived that Dashiell had taken 
precedence ; for the conduct of Miss Laforest 
towards me became cold and adverse; while 
to him she behaved diametrically different.— 
Jealous and indignant, I desperately resolved 
to withdraw myself forever from her train.— 
It cost me a severe effort, but I succeeded. —| 
A week elapsed without even seeing her;| 


ee ee: 

**1 beg you will not trouble me then, sir— 
T am not at all desirous of attending you.” 

“I fear I shall trouble you, sir,” rejoined I, 
kindling, ‘‘ unless your language is more re. 
spectful.” 

“You are impertinent, Mr. Lamberton—] 
shall seek better company.” 

He was about to withdraw, but I cried out 
to him— 

‘* Pray stop a moment, sir, unless you wish 
to prove yourself a coward, You shall ac. 
‘count to me for your impudent language this 
‘morning. I am not used to be treated thus.” 

‘* Just as you please, sir+take it now at my 
hands, and make the most of it.” 

** Then, sir,” said I, unable to bridle my 
wrath, I can only consider you as a pitiful 
scoundrel; 1 knew you before only asa fop, 
now I am satisfied that you are a rascal.” 

He furiously drew from ‘his side-pocket a 
air of pistols—‘** Choose your weapon,” cried 
e; “we will decide this difference upon the 

at,” 

‘* { do not fight thus,”’ said I. “ Jama man 
‘of honour.” 

** You shall hear from me to-morrow, sir,” 
‘returned he, and walked quickly away. 

| In expectation of a challenge which I re. 
isolved to accept instantaneously, I prepared 
‘my affairs, and then sauntered among the 
‘company, as though nothing had happened. 

| The dispute had been overheard by some 
persons and the-circumstances were industr- 
‘ously circulated. In the evening I walked up 
ito a spot where a few ladies were standing 
‘with whom I was acquainted ; among them, 
/Miss Laforest. Dashiell was in his room and 
idid not come down. 
iher and spoke politely to the rest, She seem: 
ied, however, not to notice it, but said in her 
jusual tone—**I understand, Mr. Lamberton, 
‘that you have had a differeace with Mr. Da- 
ishiell.”” Surprised as I was to hear her speak 
'so kindly, I could-rot resist the impulse which 
'l felt to return a morose answer. I therefore 
‘coolly said, ‘* not on your account, madam.” 
|She looked me in the face one moment, then 
‘burst into tears. J was inconceivably affected. 
I sprang to her side, and used every art to 
soothe her. I became again violently attach- 
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th 
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once or twice in the course of the next [ spoke || ed to her, and bitterly cursed my former be- 


very coldly. Three weeks thus tediously 
passed away, and I began to make prepara- 
tions for returning to the city. I then took 
occasion to meet my rival upon the piazza, 
and after a careless nod, said— 

** Mr. Dashiell how soon will you be at lei- 
sure to return ?” 

** Just when I please, sir,” answered he.— 
** You are at liberty to return without me.” 

“I shall certainly take that liberty, sir,” 
rejoined I, “1 did not consider myself in- 


haviour. She seemed more endeared to me 
than ever; and while her head rested on my 
arm, and her hand in mine, 1 deemed my hap- 
| piness almost complete. Suffice it to say, my 
pardon was effected, and my addresses agai! 
received. In the mean while no challenge 
came. Dashiell was not to be seen the next 
day ; and om the day after, I was informed 
that he had pressed his suit to Miss Laforest, 
that he was promptly and decidedly rejected, 
and that he had privately left the town. 





debited to you for it in the least.” 





now ardently courted the favour of the belor- 
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1 carelessly nodded to | 
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ed, the artless Pauline. All recollettion of 
my former behaviour was generously effaced. 
After some delay she gave her consent to be 
mine ; and at the close of the season, instead 
of riding home with a rival, I took with me a} 
beautiful, a charming, and an excellent wife. 
OLIVER. 


i 


———<— 


AN EXTRACT. 


Could we draw back the covering of the 
tomb—could we see what those are now, who 
once were mportal—Oh ! how would it surprise 
and grieve us to behold the prodigious trans- 
formation that has taken place on every in- 
dividual—grieve us to see the dishonor done 
to our nature in general, within these subter- 
raneous lodgments—here the sweet and win- 


| 


without intermission, and the cabbages are 
cut up in the midst of a ball, which lasts 
from morning till night. Meanwhile the mar- 
ried women carry on the work, salt the cab- 
bages, and carefully pack them in barrels, In 
the evening the whole party sit down to sup- 
per, after which only the men are admitted, 
but even then they remain apart from the wo- 
men. Glasses of wine and punch ‘go round ; 
dancing begins in a more general manner, and 
ihey withdraw at a late hour to begin the 
same amusement at another neighbor’s, till all 
the harvest is finished. Undoubtedly the 
lively pleasures of the vintage in Italy and the 
south of France are not to be found in these 
northern festivals ; but sports and holidays are 
of so rare occurrence in Siberia, and every 
thing bears such an aspect of immobility, 





ning aspect, that wore perpetually an attract-| 
ing smile, grins horribly—a naked ghastly, 
grin!—The eye that outshone the diamond’s, 
lustre, and glanced its ‘lovely lightning into | 
the most guarded heart—alas! where is it ?, 
Where shall we find the roiling sparkler? 
How are all those radiant glories totally) 
eclipsed? That tongue that once command-, 
ed all the charms of harmony, and all the’ 
powers of eloquence, in thisstrange land hath 
forgot its eunning. Where, where are the 
strains of melody, which ravished our ears? 
Where the flow of persuasion which carried 
captive our judgments. The great master of 


language and ot song is become silent as the 
night which surrounds him. 


ie 
RUSSIAN CUSTOMS. 


The gathering of the cabbage is in fact, the 
Russian vintage season. On the day that a 
family is to gather in their cabbage, which 
they salt, and lay up for the winter, the wo- 
men mvite their female friewds and neigh- 
bours to come and assist them. On the even- 
ing before, they cut the cabbages from the 
stem and pull off the outside leaves and earth 
that may adhere to them. On the grand day, 
at the house where cabbages are collected, 
the women assemble, dressed in their most 
brilliant manner, and armed witha sort of 
cleaver, with a handle in the centre, more or 
less ornamented, according to the person’s 
rank. They place themselves round a kind 


ofa rough trough containing the cabbages. | 


The old women give the signal for action ; 
two of the youngest girls take their places in 
the middle of the room, and begin to dance 


an allemande, while the rest of the women’ 


sing national songs, and keep time in driving; 
their knives into the trough. When the girls 
are tired with dancing, two more take their 
places always eager to surpass the former byl 
the grace with which they make their volup-' 
‘uous movements... The songs continue. 


that a festival wholly presided over by wo- 
men, and to which I was admitted by an ex- 
ception in my favour, must naturally have 
seemed to me delicious.—.WUemoirs of a French 
Sergeant. 


+ oo 


FEMALE TEMPER. 

*1t is particularly necessary for girls to ac- 
quire command of temper, because much of 
the effect of their powers of reasoning and of 
their wit, when they grow up, depend upon 
the gentleness and good humour with which 
they conduct themselves, A woman who 
should attempt to thunder with her tongue, 
would not find her eloquence increase her 
domestic happiness. We do not wish that 
women should implicitly yield their better 
judgment to their fathers, or husbands ; but 
let them support the cause of reason with all 
the graces of female gentleness. 

A man, ina furious passion, is terrible to 
his enemies ; but a woman, in a passion, ts dis- 
gusting to her friends ; she looses all thé res- 
pect due to her sex, and she has not mascu- 
line strength and courage to enforce any other 
kind of respect. These circumstances should 
be considered by those who advise that no 
difference should be made in the education of 
the two sexes. 

The happiness and influence of women, 
both as wives and mothers, and indeed, in 
every relation, so much depends on their 
temper, that it ought to be most carefully 
cultivated. We should not suffer girls to 
imagine that they can balance il humour by 
some good quality or accomplishment; be- 
cause, in fact, there are none which can supply 
the want of temper in the female sex.” 


—————-- 


A LESSON FOR MONARCHS. 


During his march to conquer the world, Alexander 
the Macedonian, came to a People in Africa who 
dwelt in a remote and secluded corner, in peaceful 
huts,and knew neither war nor conquest, They bed 
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heen. the aol cya! chief, who received him hos- |berdsmen, in his immediate vicinity. His rest. 
pitably, and placed before him golden dates, golden! Jess ambiti r t : 
figs, and bread of gold. ‘*Do ‘you eat cold in this}! ess ambition p omyp ed him to collect a band 


eountry?” said Alexander. ‘I take it for granted (re- jor his gat daring associates, and placing him. 
plied the Chief) that thou wert able to find eatables ||Self at their head, he commenced a partizan 
in thine own country. For what reason, then, art) predatory warfare on his ownaccount. Being 
thou come amongst us?” ‘* Your gold has not tempt-|an American, his natural prepossessions jp. 
ed me hither,” said Alexander, ‘‘ but I would become clined him to the Patriot cause ; but when in 
acquainted with your manners and customs.” ‘ So, want of provisions or necessaries for his men 

. ’ 


be it,” rejoined the other ; ‘sojourn with us As long ; . : : : 
3 . . . : 3 | ; 
as it pleaseth thee.” . At the close of this conversa-' or money for bimself to enable bim to indulge 


tion, two citizens entered, as into their court of jus- |e that SrOngess of all the , ipapiaciertieite un- 
tice. The plaintiff said, ‘I bought of this man‘a piece |\Cultivated mind-—-gaming—the cause of his 
of land, and as I was making 4 deep drain through it, 1/\country was frequently lost sight of, and the 
found a treasure. This is not mine: for I only bar- '/firm patriot then received the treatment most 
gained for the land, and not for any treasure that) usually inflicted upon the devoted royalist. 
might be concealed beneath it; and yet the former jp olivar, attentive to the growing influence of 
owner of the land will not receive it.”” The defen- |}. lawl La? : Neteenrieed ak : f 

dant answered, ‘I hope I have a conscience as well| Ne JAW CONS COIS, CEtermined at -ORCe to sin 
as my fellow-citizen. I sold him the land, with all his principles, and enlist his good qualities 
its contingent as well as existing advantages, and |/for the benefit of their common country, by 
consequently the treasure inclusively.” The Chief, appointing him to the regular army. This 
who was also their supreme Judge, recapitulated their step had the desired effect. The cause of the 
words, iu order that the parties might see whether or country was strengthened by a chief of the 
not he understood them aright. ‘Then, after some most heroic intrenidity. possessing’. 4 — 
reflection, he said, ‘Thou hast a son, friend, I be-||- OR DCAD sere ye Gees 
lieve?” * Yes,” ‘ And thou (addressing the other) | for war, which dispensed with the rules of 
a daughter?” “ Yes.” “* Well, then, let thy son mar-/art ; having under his command, a body of 
ry thy daughter, and bestow the treasure on the young |\dauntless cavalry, whose charge, when led by 
couple, for a marriage portion.” Alexander seemed |\their favourite chief, was irresistible. ‘These 
surprised and perplexed. ‘ Think you my sentence |imen, accustomed to the horse from early in- 
unjust?” the Chief asked him. ‘Oh no; (replied f; Sigur ble ; earance and edquip- 
rpcoe seg? but it astonishes me.” ‘*And how then, | wey See Jer ks, and ' t ; 
{vejoined the Chief) wonld the case have been deci-|/Ment, the Russian Cossacks, ani like them 
ded in your country?” ‘'T'o confess the truth, (said||d0 not owe the effuct of their onset to the 
Alexander) we should have taken, both parties into||shock of a mass, but charge separately, or two 
custody, and have seized the treasure for the Kiilg’s| or three together, depending upon individual 
use.” “For the King’s use! (exclaimed the Chicf) address and prowess, upon the dexterous 


does the sun shine on that country 2? =O yes.” c 
Pan 4 Witch fe: mang ) rse, the lance, and the 
“Does it rain there ?” ‘*Assuredly.” ‘ Wondertul ! management of the horse, the . 


but are there tame animals in that country, that live | example of their leader. : 
on the grass and green herbs?” ‘* Very many, and, Paez has been engaged in many battles, anc 
of many kinds.” ‘* Ay, that must then be the cause ||numerous minor conflicts, but he more espe- 
{said the Chief)—for the sake of those innocent ani-| cially owes his distinction to his conduct at 
mals, the all-gracious Being continues to let the sunjithe battke of Carabobo. The contending ars 
— and cs apa d down bath de sh bt warmest 2 mies were each about 5000 men, the field an 
wee boda ag ss wate Tales. extensive plain traversed by a road, and on 
one side, at some ‘distance from the road, by 

i: aol | concealed ati a The 2 yon oa 

‘EN =T ‘1. us numerically equal, were not so i 

ENED AL PALE. ‘o.e: the Spaniards ene better disciplined, 

‘This extraordinary man is a “L/unero or na-}\and hed a beautiful battery of artillery in posi 
dive of the elevated plains of Varinas, in Ve-| tion upon the road, commanding the whole 
nezuela. He was the owner of the herds of||plain, the Colombians being without this arm. 
half wild cattle, which he attended himself—||Bolivar, knowing how much depended upon 
in fact an illiterate herdsman. Naturally of al the event of the day, disposed his force in two 
bold impetuous temper, and possessed of' divisions, giving the right to Montilla, the se- 
strength and activity of body, altogether sur-|inior, the left to Paez, with orders to attack 
prising in a frame rather under the common|jwith his two battalions and about 1200 cavalry 
size, he early distinguished himself in those||by the ravine. The president knew it was a 
feats of hardihood and dexterity, rendered||desperate game, and had chosen his agent ac- 
more frequent by being almost continually on||cordingly. Paez, delighted at the distinction 
horseback, which in a rude society, conter a\conferred upon him by the selection, joyfully 
title to superiority. Enjoying these personaljjled on his men ; at first concealed by the 
advantages, united to a quick penetrating)|dicated ravine, but issuing soon upon the ge- 
mind, and much native sagacity, he had ele-|ineral leyel of the plain, the Spanish comman 
vated himself, about the time of the revolution, |\der, La Torre, saw the quarter of attack, and 
to a sort of chieftainship, possessing great in-jijendeavoured by a corresponding change 1 
fluence oyer the roving bands of half savage!/the position of his troops and battery to op: 
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pose it. But Paez, brandishing his lance, fell; 
upon them with such rapidity and resolution, | 
that although he lost half his division, he com-| 
pletely routed the whole Spanish army, and) 
éaptured their artillery.. The-carnage of the, 
flying was terrible, and if it had not been for, 
the fatigue of the horses, broken down by) 
jong marches, and the intrepidity of Morales, | 
the second in command, who hastily formed a 
snall square, and retired in that order, nota, 
man would have escaped. 

About the close of the action, Paez gave an 
instance of an infirmity, which seizes him 
when violently excited. It is said to resemble. 
an epileptic fit. If force be not used to pre-' 
vent him, which was obliged to be used at Ca- 
rabobo, his propensity is to charge single- 
handed against whole battalions of the enemy. 

‘rhe results of this famous battle were the’ 
occupation of Valencia the next day, and of 
Caraccas three days after. Paez was made a 
Captain General in the’ field, by Bolivar, and 
entrusted with the chiefcommand. This pro- 
motion was shortly after sanctioned by a reso-| 
lution of Congress, in which the General is' 
characterised as the 4izzarro General Paez. 

The Lianero has now, by the assistance of 
the English officers of his staff, made some 
progress in the elements of education. Such 
is his quickness of apprehension, that he) 
learns without difficulty what in others would. 
require years of application. It is to be re- 
gretted that the models before his eyes, and 
upon which he has formed himself, were not} 
more worthy of imitation. He has learnt every) 
thing presented to him; and if he possesses’ 
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singular amusement of encountering the cai 
man, or alligator, in hisown’element. Anin™ 
stance ofa more praiseworthy exertion of cour- 
age, was in the capture by him and his offi- 
cers, of a Spanish armed schooner lying at an- 
chor inthe Orinoco. This was effected hy 
swimming from the shore, each of the party 
holding his sword in his mouth, 

The General is now (1826) about 39 years 
old. Besides his military rank, he is a Sena- 
tor of the Republic. Although clothed with 
these high civil and military employments, he 
does not hesitate to engage in the most boyish 
pranks. On the expiration of the armistice of 
Santa Ana, to show his joy at the event, he 
set fire to the soldiers’ barracks. During ano- 
ther interval of inactivity, he amused himseif 
by taking his officers to the houses of the most 
wealthy inhabitants of Angostura, about the 
time of dinner, as if in compliance with an in- 
vitation. Those who knew the General, put 
on the best face, and produced every thing 
the house afforded, or that could be produced 
on so unceremonious a notice. Others, who 
were more sparing of their wine and provi- 


\isions, or attempted to make excuses, were 


sure to have their houses sacked, for the pre- 
tended indignity of inviting gentlemen to din- 
ner without suitable preparations. After this 
round of dissipation had lasted a fortnight, and 
broken down the health of those engaged, the 
General ordered his officers to meet ata de- 
signated house, and detached a guard, as if to 
attend a military funeral. The best drinker 
was seized and placed on a bier, with empty 
\bottles, demijoins, &c. The guard, with re- 











the easy carriage and polite manners of polish- |versed arms, followed by the officers, each 
ed society, he has hkewise acquired its vices, carrying an empty bottle, proceeded to the 
Ue is not habitually intemperate, but is fre-||place of interment, every citizen they met be- 
quently committed by the conviviality of his ling obliged to assist at the ceremony, which 
disposition. He carries his passion for gaming!/was conducted with all the formalities practis 
to such an extent, as always to keep himself, ed on such occasions. A funeral sermon Was 
poor, although he possesses some of the | preached, setting forth the convivial accom: 
richest confiscated estates in the country.—||plishments of the defunct. On the third day, 
This propensity prompts him, likewise, to |becoming weary of the absence of amusement, 
borrow with little scrupulousness from whom-| the General announced that a resurrection was 
soever will lend, without troubling himself |about to take place. This was accompanied 
about repayment. iby the rites usually observed in Catholic coun- 
Formerly, when the minds of the contend- |tries on Easter Sunday. The bottles were al! 
ing parties were heated by mutual barbarities, filled, nothing but rejoicing was heard, and 
the character of the General had been stained |the revived toper, placed in honour at the 


With acts of cruelty; not merely against the; 
enemy, who at one period were put to death) 
when taken, as a matter of course, but towards, 
his own troops. Like other men of great ge- 
nius and violent passions, he is a warm friend) 
anda deadly foe. Many anecdotes are related 
uf the General’s fool-hardy intrepidity, and, 
feats of address and activity, some merely un-| 
dertaken by way of bravado, while others had) 
amore laudable object. Among the first, are’ 
his feats in leaping and swimming horses ; his 
attacks of furious bulls; and particularly his: 


head of the table, was appointed master of the 
revels. The above trait proves, if it proves 
nothing else, that in a country where such 2 
scene could be acted, the people cannot be 
charged with an over attachment to the es 
tablished religion. 


-— —- 9 ED 


The heart of a cod-fish, taken out and ex 
posed to the sun for some hours, till almost 
dry, still retains symptoms of life ; and when- 
ever it is touched, becomes violently agitated 
for * minute or two. 
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LONG LAKE, jover with large stones and volcanic rocks, 
In Vermont, which burst its bounds in 1810,|,2nd in the centre of it was the great crater, 
was entirely drained, and has left a hollow Mile or a mile and a half distant from the pre. 
14 miles long, in some places 3 wide, and 150/|cipice, on which we were standing. 
feet deep. A small brook formerly drained| “ Our guide ted us round towards the north 
it into La Moello river, while Mud Lake, aend of the ridge, in order to find a place by 
smaller one, 200 rods distant, and 200 feet,;Which we might descend to the plain below, 
lower, entered into Barton river, a tributary] ‘‘It required, however, the greatest caution, 
of Connecticut. To get a better supply for as the stones and the fragments: of rock fre. 
mill, a trench was dug from Long Lake, to-) quently gave way under our feet, and rolled 
wards Mud Lake. The ground on that side| down from above ; and with all our care we 
was a quick-sand, and the water had been) did not reach the bottom without several falls 
kept by a thin stratum of hard lime, deposit-, and slight bruises. The steep, which we had 
ed by the. water upon the bottom and sides of, descended, was formed of volcanic materials, 
the lake. When this was broken, the water apparently a light red and grey kind of lava, 
removed the sand, and tore away large frag-, vesicular and lying in a horizontal strata, vary- 
menis of the lime stone, and emptied the lake, ing in thickness from one to forty feet. Ina 
in half an hour. The effects are still visible| small number of places, the different strata 
for many miles. Many acres were left cover-'of lava were also rent in perpendicular or ob. 
ed from 10 to 30 feet deep with trees; new ||lique directions, from the top to the bottom, 
meadows were formed, and on tiie whole,|jeither by earthquakes, or other violent con- 
great improvements made, though some pro-|'Vulsions of the earth, Connected with the ac- 
perty was destroyed. The drained lake of-| tion of the adjacent volcano. After walking 
fers the only practicable route for a road) some distance over the sunken plain, which in 
across the hills. From appearances, it is pro-. several places sounded hollow under our feet, 
bable that several similar phenomena have!'we came suddenly to the edge of the great 
eccurred at long past periods in that neigh-| crater, where a spectacle sublime and appal- 
borhood. ling, presented itself before us. 
; | A8tonishment and awe, for some moments, 
: : deprived us of speech, and, like statues we 
The Sphinx was a great riddle-maker. Ac-' stood fixed to the spot with our eyes rivetted 
cording to the fable, she was halfia woman on the abyss below. 
and halfa lion. She lived near Thebes, and || “‘ Immediately before us yawned an im- 
to every body that came, she proposed a rid-\'mense gulph, in the form of a crescent, up- 
dle ; and if they did not find it out, she de-|iwards of two miles in length, about a mile 
voured them. At length Cidipus came, and|'across, and apparently eizht hundred feet 
she asked him, “ what is that animal which deep. The bottom was filled with lava, and 
walks on four jegs in the morning, two at|'the south-west and northern part of it were 
noon, and three at night?” Qidipus answer- lone vast flood of liquid fire, in a state of ter- 
ed Man :—in childhood, which is the morn-| rifick ebullition, rolling to and fro its fiery 
ing of life, he crawls on his hands and/'surge ” and flaming billows. Fifty one craters, 
feet ; in middle age, which is noon, he waiks)|of varied form and size, rose, like so many 
en two ; in.old age he leans on a crutch,|\conical islands, from tive surface of the burn- 
which serves for a supplementary third foot. ling lake. Twenty-two constantly emitted co- 
lumns of grey smoke, ot pyramids of brilliant 


a aa 
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s a ; iflame, and many of them at the same time vo- 
VOLCANOES OF HAWAII. imited, from their ignited mouths, streams of 
CRASHe OP PARCEL. ‘lava, which rolled in blazoning torrents, down 


A deputation of Missionaries in Hawaii, or'|their black, indented sides, into the boiling 
Owhyee, visited Kairuea, a volcanic moun- ‘gulf below. 
tain in the south-east part of the island. They | ‘‘ The sides of the gulph before us were 
give the subsequent account of its crater :—!!perpendicular for about 400 feet, when there 
** We expected to have seen a mountain with||was a wide, horizontal ledve of black solid 
a broad base, and rough indented sides, com-/|jlava, of irregular breadth, but extending com- 
posed of loose slags, or streams of lava, and|pletely round. Beneath this black ledge, the 
whose summit would have presented a ruggy||sides sloped towards the centre, which was, 
wall of scoria, forming the rim of a mighty |as nearly as we could judge 300 or 400 feet 
cauldron. But instead of this, we found our-|lower. It was evident, that the crater had 
selves on the edge of a steep precipice, with |been recently filled with hquid lava up to the 
a vast plain before us, fifteen or sixteen miles |black ledge, and had, by some subterraneous 
in circumference, and sunk from 200 to 400'|canal, emptied itself into the sea, or inundated 
feet below its original level. The surface ‘the low land on the shore. The grey, and, in 
af the plain below was uneven, and strewed some places apparently calcined sides of the 
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great crater before us; the fissures which in-| 
tersected the surface of the plain on which |. 


we were standing : the long banks of sulphur, 
on the opposite side, the numerous columns) 
of vapor and smoke, that rose at the north and. 
south end of the plain, together with the ridge: 
of steep rocks, by which it was surrounded, | 
rising probably, in some places, four hundred! 
feet in perpendicularheight, presented an im-! 


mense volcanic panorama, the effect of which!! 


was greatly augmented by the constant roaring, 
of the vast furnaces below.” 
le 
REQUITED LOVE. | 
What words can be more delightful to the| 
human ear, than the unexpected effusions of| 
generosity and affection from a beloved wo-| 
man A gentleman, after great misfortunes, | 
came toa lady he had Jong courted, and told | 
her his circumstances were so reduced that! 
he was actually in want of five guineas. ‘*1| 
am very glad to hear it,”? said she—**}s this! 


your affection for me!” he replied, in a tone} 


year’s end. When the crowd was come to- 
ether to catch his arm, one man, more dili- 
sent and dexterous than the rest, caugh: it. 
So he was Vizier; and at the year’s end, his 
right arm was cut off, and thrown up as be. 
tore, and he himself, with his left arm caught 
it again; and after his second year his left 
arm was cut off and thrown up, and he caught 
it with his mouth. This is to show what 
men will suffer to gain a pre-eminence over 
others. 








HAPPINESS 

Is the chief good, and virtue the only hap- 
piness. No mind is so constituted asto be 
capable of unalloyed happiness while it can 
reproach itself with any crime towards man, 
inowever secret and undiscovered, since it 
must be always conscious of having offended a 
‘superior power, from whom nothing is hidden. 


-—— 








Soon after the promulgation of Dr. Chal- 
imer’s fame, he preached in London, on 2 


of despondeney, “ why are you glad ?” ‘* Be-|| public occasion, in Rowland Hill’s Chapel. — 
cause,” answered she, ‘if you want five gui-| fis audience was numerous and principally 
neas, | can put you in possession of five thou-| of the higher circles. Upwards of one hun- 
sand,” dred clergymen were present, to whom the 
front seats in the gallery were appropriated. 
Goodwin, the woollen-draper, invariably ||In the midst of these sat Mr. Hill bimself, in 
exclaimed, when he came down stairs of aia state of great anxiety, arising from his hopes, 
morning, “ Good morrow, Mr. Shop. You’lljand fearful that he should not succeed before 
take care of me, Mr. Shop, and Vil take care|jan audience so refined and critical. The 
of you !”? Doctor as usual began in his low monotonous 
itone, and his broad provincial dialect was 
| visibly disagreeable to the delicate ears of 
There seems to be some congeniality be- jis metropolitan audience. Poor Mr. Hill 
tween a fine form anda virtuous mind. When||¥aS Now upon the rack; but the man of God 
we meet an individual in the walks of life who |having thrown his chain around the audience, 
unites pleasing manners with beauty of per- took an unguarded moment to touch it with 
son, there is none that can withhold from him |the electric fluid of his oratory, and in a mo- 
the meed of approbation. But if ona further||Ment every heart began to throb and every 
acquaintance we discover that his principles|/¢ye to fill. Knowing well how to take ad- 
are unsound, his feelings perverted, and his) Vantage of this bold stroke, he continued to 
jascend; and so majestic and rapid was his 


habits so many hyyocritical assumptions, we, os ; : : » 
are compelled to turn ourselves away ip dis-|| light, that na few minutes he attained an 


i 
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MIND AND MANNERS, 


} 
j 


| 


gust. It is like the traveller who copies afar eminence so high, that every imagination was 
{}* > . 1 2 i . dt ” H Hye > —_ ms 
off a pleasant grove of orange trees, quiver-|,e? aptured. The rapid change from depres 


ing in the western breeze. The tinge of the: 


uit rivals the beams of the rosy sun; the|\0° much for 


Magrance of the branches scents the whole! 
atmosphere. The traveller approaches in) 
rapture and discovers it the haunt of serpents, | 
Wild beasts, or wilder Indians. Such too often! 
is result of cultivated acquaintance in the! 
world, 


A TURKISH FABLE. 

A Grand Seignor caused his Vizier’s arm to) 

Pe cut off, and proclaimed that the arm should) 
Ke tirown up, and whoever caught it falling 
‘ould succeed in the Vizier’s place; but) 
Don terms to be served the same sauce at a’ 


jsion to joy which Mr. Hill experienced, was 


him to bear. He felt so bewil- 
dered and intoxicated with joy, that uncon- 
isciously he started up from his seat, and be- 


fore his brethren could interfere, he struck 


‘the front of the gallery with his clenched fist, 
andi roared out with a stentorian voice— 
‘¢ Well done, Chalmers !”’ 


ee pacino ae 


There is a little boy, named Wilmot, now 
living at Barrington, near Cambridge, Eng. 
who has six grandfathers, viz. his father’s fa- 
ther, grandfather, and great grandfather; and 
his mother’s father, grand-father and great 
grand-tather. What will those proud persgiis 
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say to this, who pique themselves upon their {jphy ; and, lastly, you make your journey, and 


fore-fathers, that’s the ge-o-graphy |”? 
: if 
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The prince,of Conde coming to congratu-| He is a great and self-poised character 
late Louis XIV. after a battle, which he had | whom praise unnerves not; he isa still great. 
commanded and gained great honor, the ‘er one who supports unjust censure, but the 
king stood on the top of the stairs to receive greatest is he, who, with acknowledged pow- 
him. ‘The prince being lame with the gout, jers, represse shis own and turns to use unde- 
ascended very slowly, and stopping midwav, served censures. 
begged his majestv’s pardon if he had made | =< 
Potty : ce 3.2? coaid ¢ = ‘6 st | r 
= watt. se ag me egos = not) Scotch Weavers... An unemployed weaver 

r . A > « 2 r « naic . . a4 * 
ree See’ Spe hour Ce with laurels Meeting an acquaintance, complained of the 
pay dag are, cannot be expected to move very depressure ef business and the general dis 
fust. tress. His friend, with great clongation of vi- 
ae iisage exclaimed, * Ah, Jamie, the hand of Pro- 

A Clergyman preaching in the ~eighbor- jvidence is in’t; its a just punishment for our 
hood of Wapping, observing that most part of |sins’—* It may be sae, and it may not be sae,’ 
the audience were in the sea faring Way, very 'jreplied Jamie, ‘ ] canna say; but there Fe ae 











c 
naturally embellished his discourse with se- |thing ’'m sure 0’, gin that be true that you say 
veral nautical tropes and figures. Amongi|the weavers suffer more for their sins than 
other things, he advised them to be ever on |any set of men Lken 0’, 
the watch, so that, on whatsoever tack the} 
evil one should bear down upon them, he t . 
might be crippled inaction. ‘* Aye, master,”’ The present number of the Casket is orna- 
muttered a jolly son of Neptune, “ but let me,jmented with a view of the House erected at 
tell you, that will depend upon your having: Washington city by the general government 
the weather-gage of him.” A just, though foe 4 : te wn eg 
whitsieal seoumerk. for the occupancy of the President. ‘the 
drawing is remarkably correct, and gives a 

Stammering.—Lord Dormer and Mr. Monk- |very clear idea oi the exterior of the building, 
ton, the member of perliament for Statiord, |The interior is subdivided into Halls and sets 
both stuttered dresdtally. Once, upon the, 
occasion of their mecting in London, Mr. |. “! : 
Monkton seeing Lord Dormer making a vain family and the reception and proper enter- 
attempt to give utterance to his words, said to jtainment of numerous guests—and liberal pro- 
him—* My Dear Lo-or-orord, —wh-wh-y)ivisions are made by Congress, for finishing 
do-o-n’t you go to the m-a-a-n that Cu-u-u-cur- | : 
ed me ?” 
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of upartments for the accommodation of a large 





‘the building in a style appropriate to its ele- 
di igance, and the uses to which it is dedicated. 





An under graduate having passed the mas- |As 4 house set apart for the specific purpose 
ter of one of the halls inthe streets of Cam- jof accommodating the first officer of the Na- 

me } annins } and} ing ii. ae ‘ i 
bridge, without capping him, and it not being ltion—appertaining in an especial manner to 
the first offence of the kind, he took notice of'| ; , :' 1 bi ; 
it. ‘1 did not observe you,” said the fresh [he people, and occupied by their servant, 
man. ‘I have only been entered a week \this mansion will always be regarded with 
at the university.”-—‘ True,’ said the doctor, |particular interest by the citizens at large— 
‘I ought to have recollected that puppies do | 
not see till they are nine days old.’ 


SOMETHING IN A NAME. | = : : ge 

A professor of Alma Mater having purchas- /P@"t Phe President of the United States 

ed a horse for the purpose of paying a long ‘has always been accessible by his constituen!s, 

Sy see journey into Wales, wished to give jand we trust that the time is yet far, very fit 
1is Bucephalus a classical name, and applied | 

to afriend to help bim with a symbolical ap-| 4 : 

pellation. ‘ Call him Graphy,” said his friend ‘cut off that direct intercourse between the 
~ } 

“ Graphy ! exclaimed the Professor; do |Governor and the governed, which has at ll 

ee . £ ’ 
’ ; ‘ } . “yle « prs hi. " A . te 
you think I am going to wri/e upon his back "times characterised the rulers of this Natio% 
*< Pshaw !” replied the ccliegian, *‘ the namic || 


, ; dtr : land which are essential characteristic features 
is perfectly applicable; first, you purchase | © jal ch . 


access may be had to this building at all times; 
no forms are necessary to gain admittance to 





the room, or a hearing of its exalted occu- 


distant when ‘* forms of servile power” shall 


the horse, and that’s the di-o-graphy ; second jof our government, and its legitimate insti 
ly, you mount him, and that’s the top-v-pra-'|tions. 
ys y r) 5 
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“ Then strike the harp, ye favour’d sons of song, 
Aiready has your music slept too long. 
The rising race shall learn to prize the art, 
That fosters genius, and that mends the heart.” 








THE MINSTREL. 
Ob! minstrel, take thy harp again, 
And tune it to a lively strain ;— 
Such as thou erst was wont to sing, 
W hen gaily thou its chords would ring : 
a ba 
Thy harp with flowrets [ll adorn, 
Cul’d when the crimson light of morn 
Ting’d with its brizhtness bower and lake—~ 
Minstrel! thy harp’s long silence break. 


MINSTREL. 


Oh! lady, hang no blessoms here 

Of flowrets ycung and bright and fair ; 
No lovely wreath | pray entwine, 

To deck a gloomy harp like mine ; 
For like my hopes they’!l fade away, 
Blossoms and flowrets will decay : 
Silent my harp must long remain 

To light tun’d lay, or lively strain ; 
Grief has around it. hung a speil— 
Listen—the minstrel’s tale I tell. 


THE ‘MINSTREL’S TALE. 


Last of a race! whose magic lyres 
Have rous’d the patriot’s soul to glory, 
And kindled tender love’s desires, 
By gentle song or matchless story. 


Last of a race, am I who fought 

For rights endear’d by long possessing ; 
Who fell in glory dearly bought, 

Leaving me freedom and their blessing. 


Love. smil’d on me, a gentle bride, 
Whose silver voice sooth’d every sorrow ; 
Two boys, from whom a father’s pride 
Delight would reap, and comtort borrow. 


But ’mid the blessings fiercely came 
Red war with desolating strife ; 

The savage foe with sword and flame, 
Robb’d me of sons, and slew my wife. 


With them and freedom fled fore’er 

Ev’ry bright beam of hope and gladness, 
My wearied life there’s none to cheer, 

{ breathe no lays, save those of sadness, 


Then, lady, for this harp entwine 

No wreath of flowrets fair and bright ; 
For never more will lays of mine, 

The joyous heart of youth delight. 


LADY. 
Minstrel! the smiles of joy again 
Shall beam on thee—dispel thy sadness, 
Once more thy harp shall sound a strain 
Of cheerful mirth, of real gladness—— 


When cruel foemen slew thy wife, 

And when thou deem’d thy children perish’d, 
Thy sons alarm’d, fled from the strife, 

‘hy boys were found and fondly cherish’d: 





They live to cheer their father’s age, 
And, te restore his long lost gladness ; 
They'll list thy stories, and assuage 
Each pang that bodes returning sadness. 


MINSTREL, 





Live they! oh! yes! a father’s tears, 
A father’s heart ecnfirms the tale ;, 

A thousand pangs this moment cheers, 
I tear no more misfortune’s gale. 


My boys! thy smiles, thine eyes proclair 
That thou indeed art sons of mine ; 
Yet long shall live my father’s name, 
Extinct is not his ancient line. 
Lady! I cannot thank thee now, 
My heart with gratitude is beating ; 
The smiles of joy are on my brow, 
The pangs of woe aie fast retreating. 


These plants that but for thee had perish’d 
Are blooming ’neath thy tender care ; 
By thee, they have been tondly cherish’d, 

To save a parent from despair. 


Come, silent Harp! for joy has spoken, 
Thy chords again Pil giadly ring ; 
The bitter spell of evief is broken, 


Happy the minstrel now can sing. 
SELIM. 


ee 
SELECK OSBORNE. 
Messrs. Editors— Twas but yesterday (the 15th,) 
I heard of the death of Mr. SELECK OSBORNE 
!! on the receipt of the mournful intelligeace, I ut- 
itered, impromptu, the following lines : 
No more thy pen, with soft and soothing power, 
Will deck time’s dullest, lonely hour, 
| No more will breathe thy plaintive strain, 
‘Thy life-spring ne’er shall bloom again, 
{No more we'll trace thy mournful way 





|| Through ruveed life, in sweet por tie lay ; 

|| No more prophetic, will the vision shine, 

(| And justice gild thy swect immortal line : 

No more will fancy paint thee in an age 

The Byron of our land, on history’s page— 
Those vision’d dreams are thed—all fled with thee, 


Thou son of song—the song of poesy. 

The clay cold clod alone enshrouds thee now, 
But lasting fame shal] still entwine thy brow. 
This shall survive to be our country’s shame, 
An OSBORNE poor, died in the lap of fame ; 
I'This shall remain and lasting truth condemn, 
The callous hearts of learned, selfish men: 
farewell, dear shade, let friendship give it here, 
Ts all he has—a silent pitying tear. 


Philadelphia, October 2lst, 1826, 


SYLVAN. 
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THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 


Hark ! what note floats on the blast, which sweeps 
the dreary vale, 

What hollow groans assail the ear, from yon bleak 
northern gale ; 

The sky’s now dark, the clouds hang low, and birds 
fly wildly with affright, 

The distant hills seem drawing near, and tell of 
dreadful storms to-night ; 

And who is this that rides yon clouds with lightning 
in his hand ? 

That twirls the trees with crash around—and deso- 
lates the land ; 

Whose dismal yell strikes on the ear, while passing 
o’er the sky, 

What friend, O! tell, now mounts his Car, what) 
Demon passes by ? 

*Tis the dark spirit of the hills which rides upon the 
storm, 

Destruction flashes from his eye—while rage depict: 
his form ; ‘ 

He darts along the vault of heaven, the stars retire 
with fear, 

And Cynthia with her silver lamp, alas! must disap- 

ear—— 

Hark thro’ the air his Chariot rolls, with darkness 
at his wheels, 

While nature, startled, groans aloud, with heavy dis- 
tant peals. 

The waters echo from steep rocks, where rushing 
down with rage, 

Deep mists arise and lend their aid, this stormy war 
to wage ; 

Now growling see! he’s pass’d us by, with rage he 
onward flies, 

To other spheres or caverns drear this angry spirit! 
hies. 

See o’er the bosom of yon lake he strides upon the 
rolling wave, 

He floats, now sinks, then overcome, dies with the 
blast he gave ; 

But turn your eyes from this dark spirit—his pow’r 
dies on the air, 

See nature in her lovliest hues with Iris bright ap- 

ear ; 


STANZAS, 
On the Death of Miss 8 


Thou wast bright as the morning 
Whieh cloudless and clear, 
Shows her mild tints adorning 
The spring of the year. 
Like the wild flower, retiring, 
Thy charms were unknown, 
To the thousands aspiring, 
To fashion’s gay throne. 


— sreenancnd 
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As thy breast felt no sadness 
At thought of the past, 

So the present was gladness, 
Too perfect to last: 

For in lite’s careless morning 
With novelties rife, 

Disease gave the warning, 
Requiring thy lite. 


In thy quiet seclusion, 
Time searcely gave scope, 
To correct the ilision, 
Encourag’d by hope: 
Yet why should’st thou languish 
In misery here ? ‘ 
Though thy friends were in anguish, 
Thou knewest not fear : 


For fortitude’s ever 
To innocence giv’n, 

Till death the cords sever, 
Which part it from Heav’n: 
Thy friends shall weep o’er thee, 

While, happier than they, 


| Thou viewest beiore thee, 


Bliss ne’er to decay. DELILLE., 


SS 
POVERTY. 
And what is poverty ? is it a name ? 


|A living meteor, or a fancied flame, 
That dwells but in the poet’s wilder’d mind, 








? 

A thousand glit’ring gems she wears, a veil of mist 
enshrines her form, 

While Cynthia draws the veil aside and smiles upon 
the recent storm— 

The starry host which gems the sky, twinkles with 
joy upon the scene, 

A thousand sparkling eyes look down, while glow 
worms glitter on the green ; 

The fleecy clouds pass swittly on, and leave the Hea- 
vens of sapphire blue, 

Fragrant sigh o’er the flowers which blush thro’ 
veils of crystal dew— 

Fhis is the hour whie) love would choose to wing 
his way to beauty’s bow’r, 

He dips his wings in Lethean streams, and shakes 
them o’er the brain of sorrow ; 

This is the hour when music melts and wraps the 
heart in melody sweet ; 

Where Orpheus tunes his harp of heaven and dulcet 
sounds together meet— 

This the magical yvonlight hour, when Naiades and 
Fays assemble round, 

‘To sport and play among sweet flowers, while Cyn- 
thia’s rays play on the ground ; 

And this is the hour when nature smiles, her sweet- 
est pow’r to mortals giy’n, 

To raise the soul from created things and fix them on 


the God of heaven, ERNESTINE. 


{Where all exaggerations are combin’d ? 

||Oh, no! it is a mar to earthly bliss, 

ii And on young genius prints its ardent kiss. 

It is atyrant absolutely strong, 

|| And carries with its force poor man along ; 
Sets him adrift on fortune’s shifting tide, 
Where o’er uncertainty he’s forced to glide. 
Then cares he not if next revolving sun 

Shines on the close of course so ill begun. 

|| Seest thou that youth with an expanding heart ? 
|| And genius smiles upon his wished-for start. 
‘Look closer, and behold a with’ ring smile 
Of hate and vengeance threatening the while. 
|| Nipt are his hopes ; and now ’s compell’d to see 
|The glance of scorn, the look from pity free ; 
|The taunting toss, the proud, unmeaning gaze 

| Of gilded ignorance and eulward blaze, 

| And why ? has he a midnight brawler been, 
'|Or with the robber or the gambler seen ? 

| Has he e’er slander’d those who look with scorn, 
And strive to plant within his breast the thorn ? 








)}Oh! no—oh! no—withdraw the veil and see 

||He was embrae’d by hateful poverty. 

,Oh! then, avaunt—come not within my sphere, 

| But in another course thy vessel steer ; 

For should thy bark but anchor by my side, 
'Clos’d is each heart, and ey’ry purse string’s—tied 
} CIRES, 

















SAY SOC TI A Ane Poh DED: ADRAC 


THE MOTHER. 
I saw a mother wan and wild, 
Hang o’er the cradle bed, 
And gaze upon her dying child, 
Until its spirit fled ; 

With streaming eyes and bending low, 
As tho’ her babe to wake, 

She stood the monument of woe, 
And cried—* My heart will break.’ 


Unto its livid lips she press’d 
Her cheek with tears bedew’d, 

Strain’d the dead cherub to her breast, 
And all her grief renew’d; 

And oft its name her tongue would tell, 
So pleasing to her ears, 

While on its father’s neck she fell, 
And mingled tears with tears. 


Long since I saw a secon boy, 
Stand at his mother’s knee, 

Her eyes then dane’d in tears of joy, 
Her heart with ecstacy ; 

And back his clust’ring curls she turn’d, 
That hung like grapes of gold, 

On his red lips her kisses burn’d, 
Her tongue her transport told. 


And oft when he with lips apart, 
Attentive stood, and still, 
She pointed to the arms of art, 
And tearning’s lofty hill; 
She bade his beating bosom feel, 
The flame of freedom’s love, 
And bade his little knee to kneel, 
Before his God above. 
MILFORD BARD. 


—@—— 


(A free translation from the song ef a youns 


Cherokee Chief. ) 
THE PRIDE OF INDIA TREE. 
Come under the Pride of India my Love, 
Where Beauty is building her leaty Bower, 
And pure as the blossoms, that mingle above, 
Ourthoughts shall be in the moonlight hour. 


Come under the Pride of India dearest, 

The balm that lives in thy tender breathing 

Shall be to my senses, the first and nearest, 

Tho’ a forest of fragrance should proffer its 
wreathing. 


Come under the Pride of India sweetest, 

Where the pale pink star of the clustering flow’rs, 

Shall be brighter than any in heaven thou meet- 
est, 

For they never could beam ona bliss like ours. 


Come under the Pride of India my /ife, 
Ere the breeze shall come with a harming hand, 
And break the blossoms away in strife, 
To wither them up in the dewless sand. 


Come under the Pride of India my dlessing, 
While odours are bathing its buds, and say, 

. Young lips of Love should be now caressing, 
When hope is blooming in life’s soft May.” 
GLOY ANNI, 
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LINES. 


| 
| ero the “Boston Bard” after reading his poems lately 


published.) 
Where, Minstrel, didst thou find the lyre 
‘That thou hast ever swept along ? 
And where first feel the magic fire 
That mars thy fascinating sonr— 
Oh! Minstrel, tell the wanderer where 
Thou found the Muse, and he’ll seek there. 


Was it in some deep and silent glade, 
Where human steps was seldom heard, 
Vhere nought disturd its sombre shade, 
Save chirpings of some lonely bird— 
Say ! was it there thon first didst feel 
The Muse’s spirit o’er thee steal ?— 
Or was it in some rocky glen, 
Where the mountain stream was dashing; 
Leaping from rock to rock, and then 
To its parent river rashinge— 
Wast there beside its angry stream, 
Thou didst of poesy first dream ?— 


Or was it in some peaceful deil, 

Where never roll’d war's angry flood, 
Where ne’er the trumpet’s sound did swell, 
Or drum, to call men forth to blood— 
Say ! wast beside the dell’s bright lake 

Thy poet seul did first awake ?— 


Gr was it on the mountain wave, 
* That in life’s spring thou wandered o’er 
A comrade of the damntless brave, 
"That fearless dare the ocean’s roar— 
Did poetry first charm thy soul 
Amid the stormy ocean’s howl— 


Or was it when its bosom lay 
Unbroken by the restive breeze, 
Or when twards home thou bent thy way 
t Across the white capp’d azure seas—— 
Say! was it then? or Minstrel where, 
Oh! tell me and Pil seek it there. 
OCEAN BARD. 
“The author is not certain, but thinks, in the 
course of conversation the Boston Bard mentioned 
his having been to sea in his youth. 
{| “* White Caps is a term given by seamen to the 
wave-tops. 


—— 


WHAT IS LOVE? 
It is a mystic, magic light 
Within the heart of man; 
"Tis like the blaze that fiames so bright 
Along the sky we scan: 
It is the meteor of the mind 
In the ideal sky ; 
It is the sun-light of mankind, 
The intellectual eye. 


The chain of feeling binds our hearts 
By strong attraction giv’n 5 _ 

Love’s lightning soon a shock imparts, 
Unseeu like that from heav’n ; 

Upon the index of the soul, 
In smiles the lightaing plays, 

Yeneath the tongue its thunders roll, 
In pleasing peals of praise. 
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Tis like the radiant rainbow bright 
When shining on the soul ; 
But like that bow it blends with nicht, 
When down hope’s sun doth roll : 
*Tis like the flame that flashes pure 
On rich and rosy wine ; 
It is the soul of song, and sure 
The child of deeds divine. 


No painter’s pencil e’er hath plac’d 
On canvas Cupid’s flame ; 

No Sculptor e’er hath marble grae’d 
With aught save but the name : 
Like beauty love lives in the naind, 

And in the eye doth roll, 
A spark of deity refin’d 
The lightning of the soul. 


MILFORD BARD. 
~<a —- ~ 


CASABIANCA.* 





BY MRS, HEMANS, 


The boy stood on the burning deck 
When all but him had fled; 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Vet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 





A proud, though child-like form. 


The flames rolled on—he would not go, 
Without his Father’s word ; 

The father, foint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud :—‘ Say, Father, say 


If yet my task is done ?? 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 


! 
! 
‘ stig {| 
Unconscious of his son, i 
} 


* Speak, Father!’ once again he cried, 
‘if { may yet be gone! 

¢ And’—but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on, 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still, yet brave despair. 


And shouted but once more aloud, 





‘My Father! must I stay ?? 
While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, | 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapt the ship in splendor wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


There came a burst of thunder sound— 
The boy—oh! where was he? 
Ask of the winds that far around 





With fragments strewed the sea! 
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With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part— 

The nobles: thing which perish’d there 
Was that young faithful heart ! 


* Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen 
years old, son to the Admiral of the Orient, 
remained at his post (in the Battle of the 
Nile) after the ship had taken fire, and all the 
guns had been abandoned, and perished in 
the explosion of the vessel, when the flames 
had reached the powder. 


encoctemstiti iene 
LINES. 


I stood beside the dying bed, 
Where pallid sickness lay, 
Without a friend, in pity led 
To smoothe its dreary way ; 
By poverty’s relentless hand, 
A wasted frame was struck, 
Age had his spirits quite unmann’d, 
And death was in his look. 


No kind, attentive wife had he 
To soothe his dying woes ; 
No child to share the misery 
Whick brought him to his close : 
The friends of youth, that once so gay 
In manhood’s bloom had been, — 
Had pass’d with other years away, 
And left to him the scene. 


One kind attendant sat alone, 
Beside his wretched bed, 
From which all joy for aye had flown, 
And sorrow reign’d instead ; 
She, like an angel of the skies, 
‘To erring mortals given, 
Directed woe from earthly ties 
To God, enthron’d in Heaven. 


Freely, she gave her utmost aid, 
To soothe his earthly close ; 
Supplied unask’d his wants, and pray’d 
To soften all his woes : 
Seated beside his tatter’d bed, 
She watched the parting breath, 
And calm’d the aged soul that fled 
To join its friends in death, 


And who was she ?—that lovely form 
Where mercy rear’d her shrine, 
Where Nature lavish’d every charm 
Which love and truth combine: 
She was an angel, sent to bless, 
To calm the orphan heart, 
To foster suff’ring wretchedness, 
Aud healing balm impart. 
ORASMYN. 


iP 


Her face and form are wondrons fair, 
Her soul seems pure as soul may be, 
Her step is like the buoyant air, 
As light and free : 
Yet no warm fount of feeling swells 
Within her bosom, pure and deep ; 
In her bright eye no tear-drop dwells— 
She caunot weep. 
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She cannot weep. 


Pease slander’s sting would fall to earth, 
Could slander aim at one so pure: 
W hat libel on exalted worth 
Did eer endure ? 
Yet round her heart of fadeless truth, 
No soft and thrilling stream doth sweep, 
Even in budding, early youth, 
~ She cannot weep. 


Oh! dearer is a breast that errs, 
If hopes, and fears its channel swell, 
Than cold and blameless heart, like hers 
An icicle: 
Give me a breast where feeling’s fount 
Doth threuch its tender fibres leap, 
Whose stream to beaxty’s orbs can mount, 
And make them weep. 


FRANCIS. 


—<—— 
EPITAPH. 


Moore, are inscribed on a ‘Tomb-stone erected in 
the Church-yard of Cheadle in Statlordshire, to 
the memory of his friend, Joseph Atkinson, Esq. 
of Melfield, in the county of Dublin, who died | 
whilst on a visit in that country, a few years ago: 


If ever lot was prosperously cast, 
if ever life was like the le snpthened flow 

Of some sweet musie—sweetness to the last— 
Twas his, who mourned by many, sleeps below. 


The sunny temper, bright where all is strife, 

The simple heart that mocks at werldly wiles ; 
Light wit that plays along the calm of life, 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles. 





Pore charity, that comes not in a shower, 
Sudden and loud, oppressing what it feeds ; 

But like the dew, with grateful silent pow er. 
Felt in the bloom it leaves among the meads. 


The happy grateful spirit that improves, 
And brightens every gift by fortune givens; 
That wanders where it will with those it loves, 
Makes every place a home, and home a heaven. 


All these were his—Oh thou who read’st this stone, 
When for thyself—thy children—to the sky 
Thou humbly pray est—ask this boon alone, 
That ye like him may live—like him may die. 
uUMAS DIOORE. 


ne 
WHAT I LOVE. 


{ Love 
’Tis not a beauteous form 1 love, 

Of mouldering clay ; 

Unless it has a mind above 

The vanities that, earthly wove, 

Just please—then die away, 
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The following beantiful lines, from the pen of Thomas | 
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Around the couch of fading life, i! ‘Lowe 

She hovers like a form of light ; i Not princely pomp, or Fame’s bright glance 
And till the dark and fatal strife (That man deceives ; 

fs ended qnite— { 
; ‘ yh y 

She lingers with a seraph’s care, MA ei d by dark ant age sees s glance, 

With vigilance that will not sleep 5 ; r, mingling in the courtly ance 
Yet when death leaves bis impress there | That folly weaves. 





it Love 
“he humane heart that fondly glows 
\ | With truth sincere ; 
Yo light the needy ‘of their woes. 
’Tis such a heart that comfort knows ; 
*Tis such I love most dear. 





lj 
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! THE STAR OF EVE 
\| Tell us, thou glorious Star of Ev e, 
{| What sees thine eye ? 
| Wherever human hearts can heave, 
Man’s misery ? 
‘Life, but a lengthened chain— 
Youth, weary, wild and vain— 
‘Age on a bed of pain, 
i Longing to die? 
Yet there’s a rest, 
| Where earthly agonies 
| Awaks no sighs 
In the cold breast, 
Tell us, thou glorious Star of Eve! 
Sees not thine eye 
Some spot, where hearts no longer heave 
In thine own sky ? 
| Where all life’s wrongs are o’er; 
/Where anguish keeps no more ; 
| Where i injured spirits soar 
i Never to die ? 
| i 
SONG. 
TunemeADAMS AND LinERTY. 
Ay 
| WHILE Jupiter sat on his throne in the skies, 
the thunder of battle waxed louder and ‘onder, 
i|' Phe smoixe of the cannon brought tears in his eyes, 
And his pose was assailed by the fumes of ge unpowder ; 3 
| *Lis America strives 
| For her children and wives, 
While the proud sons of Britain, pull foot for their lives : 


|, Phe roses of glory the brave shali adorn, 
| While the sea bears a ship, or the ficlds Indau corn. 


II. 


“I'll give them a banner,” in :riumph he said, 
And a piece of bine sky from the firnanent tore he, 
‘He rabbled the rainbow to stripe it with red, 
And sewed some briht stars on, to add to its glory : 
‘This banner, says he, 
Is the flag of the free, 
i And the North and South pole shail the standard pole he 5 
litte shall float in the skies on the breezes of morn, 
|| While the sea bears a ship,or the fields Ladian corn, 
| Ill. 
| Chen swell ye loud Peans! ye cannons speak out ; 
| Let the roar of the day through the universe flow, 
| ill the brazen-langed seraphs ve-ceho the shout, 
i} And the voiers on high jom the chorus below 3 
i Be your banner unferied, 
! And your thunder-bolts hurled, 
| Pill the glorieus ‘huzza plugs si ears of the world ; 
}!For ne’er such a nation wgain shall be born, 
While the sea bears a ship, or the fields Indian corn. 


| 
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: SOLUTIONS TO NO. 
Enigma-—Grace—race—ace. 


Conundrums—1, Petersburg.—2. Because 
they are in the habit of stealing (steeling) 
knives.—S. Because it is becoming a woman. 


10. 





REBUSES. 


1, Take three fifths of what a dead body is eall’d, 

And aviver which the sands of Italy bold, 

Three fifths of a word which meansto bring round 

In battle those cowards who’ve fled from the 
gronad, 

These plac’d together, will show to your view, 

A postin the army that’s sought for by few. 


2. What in Spain was formerly common to see, 

CallVd a burning of heretics, st: ands for my first, 

And two thirds ofa cause of much misery, 

In Etna’s great mountain, from which hot lavas, 
burst, 

Now find ont what these are, and then combine, 

*T will show a high title in Russia’s proud tine. 





5. Put a large piece of lead into a hot fire, 

And what will itthen do? place this alongside 

Of that which a fisherman estimates higher 

‘Phan any thing else when by the lake side; 

These in regular order arrange, if you please, 

And vou have whatthe dairy maid takes to make 
cheese. 


4. Take a common potatoe and ent it in two, 
The potatoe, remember, should always be new, 
And what is it then oozes silently out; 

The second js half of what each dinner table 
Upholds when you eat, if the owner be able ; 
Again for the third you may take the first part 
Ot a city in Europe renowned for each art, 


Now these (when you find them) together com-| 


bine 
And acknowledge, the fruit of their union is fine. | 


5. takethe name ofa season most dreary, 
And the first of ereated men, 

What at night refreshes the weary, 
And she whom Leander, in vain, 
Swam the Hellespont o’er to see ; 
Take him who was Abraham’s son, 
And him whom God order’d to flee 
From the wrath of the deluge begun ; 
Take the place where we all are to go, 
And that where the heathens e’er knelt, 
"The suecessor of Pompey’s great foe, 
And the king who Babylon built, 


‘These initials range right, and his name you'll) 


have 
OF all men most virtnous, noble,and brave. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why is an artificer like an external ob- 
servance ? 

2. Why is a human being like the state of), 
Pennsylvania ? 

3. Why is a cask with nothing in it like the 
beginning and ending of might ? 

4. Why isa rate like small nails? 

5. Why is an insect like power? 

6. Put the letters of new door in one word 

7. One third of a league, and a hard sub-| 
stance rejoices a weary traveller. 


~ 
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8. What tree carries you to Philadelphia? 
9. | come from living creature, 1 myself 
have no tongue, 
But am able, notwithstanding, to answer 
every one. 

10. Three fourths of a sprout, a title for 
mother, and two consonants, form a large 
lempire 
11. Half of a fragrant flower, and three fifths 
of a visitor makes a detestable person. 

i 12. A Divine Being, a vowel, one sixth of a 
icity of Pennsylvania, and the two final letters 
of a city in Delaw are, gives the christain name 
E aman, 








15. Half of a small flower anda consonant, 
jmakes a small quadruped., 
| 14. Why is a species of coal like a man pro- 
voking a dog to anger? 
|| 15. Why is an old man in a coal pit like a 
boy at school? 
| 16. Why is a man in prison like a canal boat 
ascending the Schuylkill? 
|} 17. Why isa pr oblige ite man like a worn out 
jinstrument in a coal mine? 
| 18. Why is a strata of coal like an unsuc- 
cessful candidate ? 

_ 19. Why is a good coal fire like a strong 
llexpression of feeling ? 

20. Why are fleas upon a hog’s back like 
pillars that support the entrance to the 
canal. 

21. A preposition, and two thirds of a well 
known grain, will make the name of an an- 
cient faction. 

22. ‘Take a kind of a hut and add to it 
itwenty hundred weight, and you will have 
the name of a staple commodity of the South- 


ern States. 





CHARADES. 


1. What all on earth do ardently desire, 
‘The God, whose music tamed wild beasts, ’tis 
said ; 
‘The very name of what our souls shall fire, 
And he who multiplied the widow’s bread ; 
‘The initials rightly join’d to view will bring 
A sweet, delusive, animating thing. 
2. My first, an instrument, is of great use, 
/Without it, our knowledge would not be dif- 
fuse ; 
|My next, without doubt is the Lord of Cre- 
ation, 
And my last carries produce, from nation to 
nation ; 
(My whole is an art, and an ornament too, 
‘Which should be possess’d both by Gentile 
and Jew. 
a ane 
EPITAPH. Lawyer’s DecraraTion. 
Fee simple, and a simple fee, 
And all the fees in tail, 
Are nothing when compared te thee, 
Thou best of fees fe-male. 
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